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PREFACE TO PEACE! 
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BARRIERS TO BE REMOVED 


F we were able to take a God’s eye view of our globe and 
look upon the minds and hearts of men as well as upon 
their surroundings, we should see walls of suspicion cutting 
across our most intimate circles, walls of distrust dividing our 
social classes, walls of prejudice running between races, and 
walls of hatred separating nations into warring camps. It is 
not within the scope or the power of this brief discussion to 
deal with the dynastic and diplomatic, the political and 
economic barriers to be removed. We shall focus on the 
mental and spiritual attitudes of the people who have to fight 
and pay for the wars. The framework of the post-war adjust- 
ment will no doubt be set up at formal peace tables—one or 
several; but an enduring peace can be established only by 
what people think and say—yes, and eat—at their dinner 
tables. The tragic tradition of nations is that they declare 
peace in treaties and then fail to develop peace in the minds 
of the people. 

Ever since Pearl Harbor we have heard the plaint that 
America was not ready for the war and that much of our sub- 
sequent distress has been due to that fact. It may well be 
asserted that we are less prepared for the forthcoming peace 
than we were for the war at the time of its declaration thirty 
months ago. Unless we give ourselves to peace preparedness 


1Rockwell Lectures on Religious Subjects, delivered at the Rice Institute, April 
25, 26, and 27, 1944, by Ralph W. Sockman, D.D., Litt.D., LL.D., Minister of 
Christ Church, Methodist, New York City. 
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in far more aggressive and universal fashion than is now 
apparent, the drift of post-war life will at once set in toward 
the maelstrom of World War III. 

The concern of these lectures is not with the terms of the 
peace to be declared but with the mind-set and the heart-set 
essential for the peace to be developed. And we begin with 
certain barriers to be removed. 


I. THE PESSIMISM OF THE PHARISEES 


To make a rough generalization it might be said that World 
War I was fought by idealists and the so-called peace follow- 
ing it was made by cynics. Twenty-five years ago our boys 
went forth to battle, starry-eyed with hope. The period of 
1914-1919 was hardly less than epochal in the sudden flower- 
ing of great poetry, most of it written on the battlefields. We 
were the conscripts of adream. A warless world was to break 
forth from the chrysalis of chaos and agony. 

The peace-making process was superficial. It was an ad- 
justment of externals, not a reconciliation of spirits. And it 
was external because the peacemakers assumed that the 
dominant motives of men are low and selfish and will remain 
so, world without end. Underlying the instability of the 
peace and the insincerity of such measures as the mandates, 
was a low conception of what we are and what we want and 
what we are capable of becoming. 

That pessimism of Versailles has naturally been accentu- 
ated by succeeding events, which need not be recounted. A 
second war, more global in character, has confirmed the pop- 
ular conviction that man is “a fighting animal, always has 
been and always will be,’’ that history is doomed to be a 
vicious circle of recurring wars, whose frequency is accelerated 
by the increasing speed of living. 

The result is that skepticism has now permeated the ranks 
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of those who are waging this war. We have improved the 
efficiency of our fighting, we are grimly determined to carry 
on until the enemy is defeated, and we are confident of mili- 
tary victory. But what real and permanent gains will follow 
our victory? Such questions receive diseoncertingly pes- 
simistic answers in circles which normally have been the 
habitat of hope. Recently a student of one of the most 
quoted theologians of out day said that his distinguished 
teacher was now looking forward to World War V. There is 
tragedy as well as humor reflected in that remark. When the 
most highly respected interpreters of our Christian faith can 
see little coming out of this war save the seeds of future con- 
flict, we are sowing the wind of another whirlwind. 

To be sure, realistic skepticism is better than sentimental 
utopianism as a foundation for building a better world. It is 
ground for hope that we have left behind us Tennyson’s 
smooth confidence that “‘ Nothing walks with aimless feet”’ 
and Browning’s buoyant optimism that “all’s well with the 
world.”’ It is a mark of sanity that we now realize that wars 
do not end war. When President Comstock a short time ago 
delivered her valedictory at Radcliffe, she said that looking 
back over her years in office, she felt that perhaps the one 
major mistake in her whole point of view had been that she 
had underestimated the positiveness of evil. And C. E. M. 
Joad, whose conversion along with that of C. S. Lewis has 
been one of the events in the recent history of English church- 
manship, declares that the main present source of awakening 
religious interest is to be found in “the obtrusiveness of evil.” 
The evils of cruelty, savagery, oppression, violence, aggran- 
dizement, lust for power have so obtruded themselves that 
they become more difficult to explain away by the various 
methods recently in vogue. There is a deepened awareness 
of the powerful, hidden, nameless forces on which human life 


is borne as on a tide. 
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Now if this consciousness of evil were leading us to an old- 
fashioned conviction of sin, there would be hope of repent- 
ance and redemption. But the evidence of such a prevalent 
penitential attitude is not yet apparent. The barrier of 
pharisaical pride keeps us from the searching self-scrutiny 
which is the prelude to salvation from our social sin of war. 
“The economic pride of America, the political pride of Bri- 
tain, the ideological and national pride of Russia, and the 
particularistic bigotry of every last virtuous nation are posi- 
tive forces in history.”! Piously through pulpit and press we 
confess that the war is a judgment on the sins in which we are 
all involved; but nevertheless each nation pharisaically 
thanks God that it is not as the other nations are. We admit 
that we are bad, but exonerate ourselves because others are 
worse. In fact, we are so bad and others are so much worse 
that we resign ourselves to the inevitability of recurring wars. 

Hence this war is being fought almost entirely without 
poetry and music and with a minimum of religious emotion. 
Professor Bainton of Yale terms this a “just and mournful 
war.” In such a mood the war can be won, but not the 
peace. “We are saved by hope.” Such saving hope is not the 
shallow optimism which believes that society can be saved 
from moral bankruptcy by pooling its depleted human assets. 
We human beings must go into a divine receivership, declar- 
ing ourselves morally bankrupt in our mere human strength 
and committing our fortunes to a “‘ power not ourselves that 
makes for righteousness.” 


Il. THE IRRATIONALITY OF OUR HIGHER NATURES 


The Epistle of James turns a microscope on the causes of 
human strife in the question: ‘‘ Whence come wars and fight- 


Reinhold Niebuhr, in The Christian Century, November 10, 1943, p. 1300. 
*Religion in Life, Summer 1943. 
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ings among you? Come they not hence, even of your lusts 
that war in your members? Ye lust, and have not: ye kill, 
and desire to have, and cannot obtain: ye fight and war, yet ye 
have not, because ye ask not.’ In that answer James is 
seeing straight but he is looking at too small an area to see 
the factors which make the vast wars of today. It is naively 
simple to explain strife between nations as the mere upsurge 
of man’s lower nature. War calls out the beast in man, but 
it is not the beast which leads man into war. 

We cannot deny that untamed and partly tamed impulses 
tug at the bit, kick, sometimes run away with us. But they 
are not the drivers who choose the road. They make diffi- 
culty for us, they wound and sear us; but they have within 
themselves no coherence, whereas types of coherence within 
a self make all the difference between freedom and bondage. 
““If we conceive the matter in the terms of evolution, then 
the problem of our bondage centers in the latest-evolved, not 
the most ancient, phases of human nature; not in raw im- 
pulses taken one by one, but in the elaboration of conduct by 
thought and purpose; not in what is wildest in us, but in what 
is most civilized and taken for granted.’” 

If wars were developed and directed from our lower na- 
tures, then it would follow that the most danger to our peace 
lies among our so-called “lower classes,” that is, among the 
uneducated, the unpropertied, those who live most nearly in 
the raw. But the fact is that our major social perils have had 
their start above the “lower classes.’’ It was not the riff-raff of 
Berlin that conceived and engineered the invasion of Poland 
nor the peasants of Japan who plotted the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. Or consider our domestic civic dangers. Corrupt 
politics, burdensome governmental bureaucracies, section- 
alism, race hatreds—these do not spring from the less privi- 


1James IV, 1-2. 
2George A. Coe, The Motives of Men (New York: Scribner, 1929), p. 163. 
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leged classes, however much these classes may have been 
used by leaders. If, as we commonly believe, civil govern- 
ment reaches its lowest level in our cities, its cause lies not in 
the character of the masses of city dwellers, but in the forces 
that organize them, use them, and exploit them for profit or 
for the advancement of a political party and the financial 
interests back of it. 

The people of low intelligence and beggarly existence are a 
potential menace to peace at home and abroad. But that 
potentiality becomes actual only when the more intelligent 
and the more well-to-do lead or force them to action which 
they themselves did not originate. Leaders and demagogues 
may incite or inflame them to action. The better privileged 
classes above them may drive them to revolt through repres- 
sion. But remember the driving control is in the minds of the 
leaders and not in the lower natures of the led. 

Our irrationality is shown by our proneness to put the 
blame on our lower natures and on the lower classes. The 
search for scapegoats is a childish game of hide-and-seek 
which adult minds should have outgrown, but it still remains 
the most popular expedient for explaining and expurgating 
evils. Our grandfathers laid the blame for their misbehavior 
at the door of a personal Devil. We have psychoanalyzed the 
Devil and think that we have located his residence in the 
animal substructure of our human nature. And we have 
socialized his Infernal Majesty into the mass brutishness of 
our enemies, at home and abroad. But the Devil-pursuing 
complex still tends to distract us from attacking the real 
séats of responsibility. During the last war we thought the 
Devil was incarnate in the Hun, and, when we had beaten the 
Germans, we turned upon the devils whom we thought we 
saw nearer home. The aftermath of foreign war was the in- 
ternecine strife between Gentiles and Jews, between whites 
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and blacks, between Roman Catholics and Protestants, be- 
tween Fundamentalists and Modernists. And signs appear 
on the horizon warning that the sequence of this war may 
surpass in stupidity and suffering the strife of the Ku Klux 
Klan days during the 1920’s. : 

The search for scapegoats eases our consciences but does 
not eradicate our evils. It causes us to kill the sinners and 
keep their sins. 

We show our irrationality also by the over-simplification of 
our perverse natures. We excuse the failure of reforms on the 
ground of what we call man’s “innate selfishness.’’ What is 
more, we withhold ourselves from the support of proposed 
reforms by saying that man is too selfish to make them work. 
This offering of “innate selfishness” is a lazy and naive ex- 
planation. It fails to probe the puzzling paradoxes of our 
nature, such, for example, as our mixed motives. 

Consider, for instance, the mixture of patriotism plus prof- 
iteering. How is it possible for citizens to profess intense 
patriotism and utter devotion to winning the war at the very 
moment when they try to extort high payment for their sup- 
port of it? Do they want the war for the sake of the profits it 
brings? No, for it costs them their sons, whom they give 
with alacrity. Here is a sincere willingness to sacrifice blended 
with a self-seeking, profit-making business enterprise. We 
cannot call this pure ‘‘innate selfishness.’”’ Conduct is here 
conditioned by the habitual meanings which life has acquired. 
We have come to assume that one must make profits from 
every move. Otherwise what is the incentive? It is the 
profit-motive which turns the wheels of all machinery, so 
why not of wars, even though they cost us the lives of our 
dearest? 

War brings out both the Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde in us. 
But we should not forget that it was Dr. Jekyll who con- 
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cocted the potions which unleashed the Mr. Hyde within 
him. And the doctor’s fatal error was that he did not destroy 
the formula. Shall we surrender to the beast within us be- 
cause we refuse to destroy the beast-releasing formulas which 
our intelligence concocts? 

Another mark of our irrationality is our enslavement to the 
cult of comparisons. What was said of certain foolish ones in 
an earlier day is still timely: “‘They, measuring themselves 
by themselves and comparing themselves among themselves, 
are not wise.”! Men thus check their own growth by self- 
invitation. This mutual copying of one another constitutes 
respectability. 

Disregarding uncomfortable ethical absolutes, respectabil- 
ity measures conduct in terms of the average performance. 
Conventional standards have their value but they lack moral 
range and objectivity. As in the case of the rich young man 
who came to Jesus, we can keep the Ten Commandments and 
yet lack the one thing that can redeem our lives. It is one 
thing to be respectable enough to do our duty as we see it; 
it is another to be good enough to discover what our full duty 
is. It is one thing to have a gentleman’s code of truth which 
makes us keep our word; it is another to have a Christian 
concern for truth which causes us to find out the facts. It is 
_ one thing to have a respectable distaste for unrighteousness; 
it is another to hunger and thirst after righteousness with a 
redemptive passion. 

Respectability standardizes our compromises by using 
them as precedents. It restricts our range of moral vision to 
the codes of our class or nation. When we talk about man’s 
depravity, we must not overlook the irrationality and intran- 
sigeance of our respectable faults. In twentieth-century 
America as in first-century Palestine, it is the respectable 


1JT Corinthians X, 12. 
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groups rather than the outcasts who offer the stiffer resist- 
ance to Christ’s redemptive program. 

Another barrier to a better order is the moral awkwardness 
of “good” men. Good men are ever getting in the way of the 
good. Look back over the changes which have made for 
social progress, and observe those who opposed them at the 
time of the change. Religion does not escape condemnation 
at this point. The prophets of religion have called men to the 
vision of new horizons and to the struggle toward new social 
gains. On the other hand, there is scarcely a form of mean- 
ness or narrowness that has not had sometime or somewhere 
the sanction of religion. Religion has promoted both candor 
and prejudice, both stubbornness and sweet reasonableness, 
both ruthlessness and gentleness. 

“The worst human conflicts are conflicts between right- 
eous men who are too self-righteous to know how evil they 
are. They are conflicts between nations and cultures who do 
not recognize how partial and relative is every value of hu- 
man devotion. It is the human effort to make our partial 
values absolute which is always the final sin in human life; 
and it always results in the most bloody of human conflicts. 
Human conflicts are so terrible precisely because human be- 
ings are always engaged in the pretension of being like God, 
that is, fighting for some absolute and final good. A profound 
religion does not abolish all conflict in human history. But it 
mitigates every conflict by making men conscious of their 
creatureliness and finiteness.” 


III. BLIND SPOTS OF BETTER PEOPLE 


Even our so-called ‘‘better people” wear the badges of 
their finitude. In appraising some of these limitations we 


1W. A. Visser ’t Hooft and J. H. Oldham, The Church and its Function in Society 
(Chicago: Willett, Clark and Co., Oxford Conference Books, 1937), p. 215, quoting 
from Doom and Dawn, by Reinhold Niebuhr and George S. Eddy (New York: 
Kirby Page, World Problem Series, No. 22, 1936). 
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should be lenient. Men’s faculties of sight and hearing are no 
greater than they were when civilization began. Their work- 
ing day has not grown in length. Yet with these continuing 
limitations men have to deal with problems which; owing to 
the increase of scale, have become different not merely in 
degree but in kind. We have been catapulted from local 
community interests into the midst of world problems. What 
men do on the other side of the world affects the conditions of 
living on our street. Into our ears the hourly developments 
of the world’s news are blared. Our literature is put up in 
tabloid form so that he who runs may read. Our thinking is 
done at high tempo. The pace of developments has become 
so rapid that situations change far more swiftly than the pat- 
terns of thought with which men try to meet them. Under 
such conditions, it is almost inevitable that there should be a 
lag between good will and clear vision. Things happen too 
fast for men with good intentions to see clearly the moral im- 
plications and applications of events. 

But some of our defective vision is due to blind spots. 
Many of the tensions of today are not modern in the sense 
that they derive from science, technology, or industry. The 
most troublesome of all the tensions which contribute to our 
fears and disunities pertain to ancient diversities in culture, 
in race, and in religion. And here we come to that very diffi- 
cult mental defect, prejudice. 

A prejudice is a judgment or opinion formed without due 
examination of the facts essential to a just and impartial 
determination. It is a learned response that has gotten into 
the subconscious and become fixed emotionally. 

The forms of prejudice are manifold. That blind unreason 
which shutters the mind against the light of logic and refuses 
to look facts in the face—that is prejudice. Those little pre- 
conceptions which cause the mind to jump to conclusions 
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without looking for reasons—that is prejudice. That cold 
predisposition which closes the heart against the approaches 
of affection and cruelly judges before it hears the defense— 
that is prejudice. That vampire of suspicion which flies about 
in the darkness of ignorance and sucks the blood of ruddy 
hopes and healthy enterprises—that is prejudice. That 
smouldering dislike of the different which can flame into a 
rage of hatred against foreigners and pioneers and saints and - 
even saviors—that is prejudice. 

Prejudice is a sin which every one denounces and almost 
no one seriously confesses. It is difficult to dislodge from the 
human mind because the possessor either does not think he 
has it or does not think it a dangerous sin if he has. Most of 
us admit that we have some prejudices and smile about them 
as if they were harmless foibles. Narrow-minded persons do 
not come crying to be saved from their prejudices. It is this 
self-deception and self-satisfaction which serve to make pre- 
judice so baffling. 

Sins of the mind can be so much more subtly dangerous 
than sins of the body. The latter, such as lust or intemper- 
ance, usually leave their open marks and thereby are likely to 
induce a sense of shame and a spirit of repentance. But 
mental sins, such as prejudice or pride, beget no bodily 
brakes which serve to check their progress. For this reason 
the Master had a harder time with them than with the fla- 
grant vices of the outcasts and the derelicts. In the presence 
of Jesus’ purity the Magdalenes grew repentant; in the 
atmosphere of Jesus’ honesty the publicans became con- 
science-stricken; but the prejudiced minds of the respectable 
Pharisees only grew the harder. After Jesus had tried vainly 
to soften them with the warmth of his love and to pierce them 
with the shafts of his ridicule, he said to them bluntly, ““The 
publicans and harlots go into the Kingdom of Heaven before 
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you.” Hence while prejudice is not one of those colorful sins 
against which we can arouse a popular crusade because it 
does not put its possessors in the gutter or in prison, it is 
nevertheless one of the most stubborn and sinister. 

Whence come these prejudices of ours? It would seem at 
times that they derive from thin air. As was said by one of 
the victims, ‘“‘Prejudice, like the spider, makes everywhere 
its home and lives where there seems nothing to live on.”’ But 
when we look more closely we can discover some materials 
out of which these webs of prejudice are woven. 

One of these sources is social inheritance. It has been said 
that we are tattooed with the beliefs of our tribe while we are 
yet in our cradles. At a surprisingly early age we take on the 
unreasoned likes and dislikes of our families, our friends, our 
communities. Many of our dislikes develop in that hazy 
half-vision of childhood before the clear light of analytical 
reason dawns; and when we become men we do not put away 
the childish things. We still see through a glass darkly. It 
is highly important that we should watch the juncture be- 
tween the older and younger generations in order to prevent 
the children from catching the prejudices of the parents. 

We adults should not only endeavor to keep our prejudices 
from discoloring the fresh minds of youth, but we should cul- 
tivate the viewpoint of the young in order to emancipate our- 
selves from our own narrow-mindedness. In this way son 
and daughter can help in “bringing up father,” not in the 
ludicrous manner of the cheap comic supplement but in the 
serious and imperative fashion Jesus had in mind when he 
set a child in the midst of some narrow-minded Palestinian 
elders and said, “Except ye be converted and become as a 
little child, ye cannot see the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

A second source of prejudice is ignorance. We so often dis- 
like because we do not know. In the apocryphal book ‘“‘The 
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Wisdom of Solomon,” the writer says: “They erred in the 
knowledge of God . . . they lived in the great war of igno- 
rance, and those so great plagues they called peace. ‘That old 
verse is an accurate account of the period which preceded 
this war. The plagues which the world miscalled peace con- 
stituted the great war of ignorance—ignorance of God, igno- 
rance of self, ignorance of others. In earlier days, when means 
of communication and social interchange were few, some of 
the prejudices due to ignorance may have been excusable. 
But now that nations, races, and religions have been brought 
within range of acquaintanceship, such old prejudices can no 
longer be pardoned. 

Nevertheless they still persist. People had reason to be- 
lieve that the printing press by disseminating knowledge 
would break down the barriers of misunderstanding; but the 
printed word has often been prostituted to foment prejudice 
rather than to further truth. A European visitor to this 
country recently laid aside the morning paper with the re- 
mark that this is the great “age of lies.”” The colorless editori- 
als of our great dailies, evolved from the composite mind of 
an editorial board, do not sway our minds as in the days of a 
Dana or a Greeley; but the columnists purvey their personal 
views with a pontifical authority to satellites who supinely 
accept their statements, which are often distorted in order to 
make them striking. Viewpoints are also put across to undis- 
criminating readers through colored views. What the editor 
cannot convey directly, the reporter can get indirectly. And 
then so many of us read only the papers which agree with our 
preconceptions and thus add fuel to our prejudices. 

It might be expected that travel would free people from 
their provincial prejudices and serve to bridge the chasms of 
misunderstanding. We are told that our soldiers are counting 
much on cheap and popular travel as a reconciling force be- 
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tween nations after the war. But all too frequently the 
traveler returns from a foreign place patting his prejudices on 
the back and making broad generalizations on very insufh- 
cient data. An American tourist, for instance, pays his wife’s 
millinery bill in Paris and comes back to say that the French 
are a nation of unscrupulous shopkeepers. Or an American 
business man on a Cook’s tour around the world talks with a 
bellboy in a Shanghai hotel and returns to assert that foreign 
missions are an utter failure. No, travel is not a guaranteed 
‘way to dispel prejudice. 

It is natural to expect that higher education will emanci- 
pate men from the prejudice of ignorance. But often educa- 
tion only gives intellectual sanction to emotional dislikes. A 
few months ago President Shuster of Hunter College, New 
York, felt impelled to issue a letter to his faculty which has 
received wide publicity. Init he said that “‘ while every mem- 
ber of the staff is entitled to his or her opinions, indoctrina- 
tion in terms of these opinions is clearly limited by the rights 
of parents who'send their daughters to us. Such rights can- 
not in any way circumscribe the process of scholarly or scien- 
tific enquiry, which is inevitably in part subjective. ... But 
it is another thing entirely to undermine the courtesy which 
underlies our necessary acceptance of cultural pluralism by 
indulging in quite personal attacks on the convictions, senti- 
ments, and legitimate pride of student groups.” 

Then President Shuster proceeded to list five items of 
educational “‘misconduct” which would be punished, as 
follows: 

“Asserting that this war has been wished on the American 
people and ought not to be supported. 

“Asserting that the Papacy and all Catholics are at heart 


advocates of Nazism and Fascism, and therefore anti-Amer- 
ican. 
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“Asserting that the Jewish group is a ‘race,’ different from 
and inferior to other groups in the community, and so 
unassimilable. 

“ Asserting that the Russian system of government and the 
Russian ideology are superior to our own, and by gratuitously 
injecting propaganda to this effect into classroom discussion. 

“Asserting that the Negro is an inferior being, who can 
legitimately be discriminated against either economically or 
socially.””! 

President Shuster ends by declaring that these forms of 
misconduct are apparently not hypothetical. Such a letter 
and the public attention it has received indicate that re- 
ligious and racial prejudices have invaded the academic 
precincts. 

Prejudice and bigotry thrive on ignorance, but intelligent 
persons frequently are bigoted because they are uninformed 
in fields of knowledge that have not come within their range 
of study. 

And in this day of specialization, a person may sift scienti- 
fically the data in the field of his own cultivation, and be 
superstitiously gullible in areas outside his specialty. The 
evils of this situation are enhanced by the fact that personal 
prestige gained in one field gives weight to unintelligent 
opinions expressed in another. 

Certainly it would be supposed that our Hebrew and Chris- 
tian religious faiths with their common doctrine of Divine 
Fatherhood would break down the barriers to brotherhood. 
But it is humiliating to confess that religious bodies have 
frequently been fomenters of prejudice. Liberal members of 
the Jewish, Roman Catholic, and Protestant bodies have 
been meeting in discussion groups to seek a better under- 
standing between the members of these great religious groups. 


1Reprinted in the New York Herald Tribune, February 17, 1944. 
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At these round tables it has been repeatedly brought out that 
despite all our public protestations of friendship, there is 
given little opportunity to the members of any one religious 
body to know the facts about the others. What the average 
Protestant Church member, for instance, knows about Ju- 
daism or Roman Catholicism is gleaned from the literature of 
his own church rather than from the writings of the other 
groups. And very often, it must be admitted, we take our 
supposed information from anonymous and irresponsible 
sources. In the absence of authentic inside knowledge re- 
garding other religious faiths, all sorts of rumors and misin- 
formation rise to poison and prejudice the minds. 

A third source of prejudice is fear. Fear is at the root of 
more unfair dislikes than we commonly realize. Take, for 
example, the prejudice against foreigners. Natives do not 
dislike the foreigner merely because he is unlike. In fact, as 
long as there are only rare specimens they may arouse a 
friendly curiosity, and interest. In certain social circles, per- 
sonages of foreign birth may be lionized. But let the foreign 
contingent become sufficiently numerous, and fears are 
aroused. Labor becomes hostile at the threat to its standards 
of living. The medical profession becomes alarmed at the 
number of refugee doctors. College administrators must use 
care not to take on too many teachers of foreign extraction. 
Take the temperature of the hostility toward our Japanese 
residents and see how it rises as you approach the western 
coast where the fear of commercial competition surpasses the 
considerations of national defense. 

Or consider the antipathies between the races. My obser- 
vations in the south, though very limited, lead to the conclu- 
sion that racial bitterness is largely confined to the circles 
wherein economic rivalry raises fears of lowered standards. 
Harlem and Detroit bear out this belief. When property 
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values and economic opportunities are involved, theories of 
racial brotherhood meet their acid test. There was no “ Jew- 
ish problem” in America until after the Russian pogroms 
started a tide of immigration which aroused the economic 
fears of our people. 

Or turn to the realm of the religious groups. How much of 
the hostility which exists is due to differences of creed and 
how much to fear, conscious or unconscious, that the other 
might secure too much control of the social and govern- 
mental institutions? At the Harvard Seminar of fifteen years 
ago, which pioneered the way for the round tables fostered 
by the National Conference of Christians and Jews, it was 
brought out that what seems to be religious prejudice in some 
cases is not religious prejudice at all, but a feeling of antago- 
nism developed when groups formerly unequal approach 
equality. Then the lines become tightly drawn. The rivalry 
resultant is not religious at all, but a secular struggle for 
social, economic, or political security or supremacy. It was 
the influx of Irish in the last century which largely gave rise 
to the friction between Roman Catholics and Protestants. 
Whenever any group, religious, racial, or national, fears its 
prestige or prerogatives threatened by another group—there 
you have fertile ground for prejudice and bigotry. 

And one noteworthy phase of this fear element is that in its 
economic aspects it is most marked among those who are 
seemingly the more secure. Our fear of insecurity seems to 
increase with our “‘securities.”” As Herbert Agar points out 
in his Time for Greatness, we are a plot-haunted people; and 
our fears seem to grow with our possessions. We are prone 
to identify ourselves with our possessions, and then the more 
widely we spread ourselves, the more economic and social 
coastline we have to defend. Whence come so many of our 
fears about money? Is it the danger that we shall be deprived 
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of life’s necessities? No, what troubles us is that we crave 
wealth for power and prestige and not merely for use. As we 
say, we want to keep in the swim, and by that we mean not 
that we are afraid of actual drowning, but that we want to 
look well on the beach. If we could only forget these social 
comparisons and, as Jesus commanded, seek first the King- 
dom of Heaven, so many of our fears would lose their power 
to hurt us. Luther once wrote to a fellow monk at Erfurt: 
“T know from my own experience, as well as from all troubled 
souls, that it is solely our self-conceit which is at the root of 
all our disquietude.”” Perhaps Luther’s statement is a bit too 
sweeping. But take away our self-conceit, our concern for 
credit, our pride of prestige, and see how many of our fears 
would flee, carrying with them a large cargo of our prejudices. 

If we are to remove the barriers of prejudice we must check 
our prevalent attitude of living on the defensive. The evils of 
such living are cumulative. Distrust begets distrust and then 
poisons both possessors. Prejudice feeds on the belief in 
counter-prejudice. 

Very much of our defensive attitude is due to the defects 
of our inner lives. Perhaps there is a double meaning in Our 
Lord’s question: “Why beholdest thou the mote that is in 
thy brother’s eye, but considerest not the beam that is in 
thine own eye?” Ordinarily we treat that as a rhetorical 
question designed to ridicule our tendency to look after 
others’ defects before we remove our own. But consider that 
as areal query: Why do we behold the mote in our brother’s 
eye and consider not the beam in our own eye? Is it not be- 
cause the beam in our own eye appears to us as a defect in 
the other’s eye? 

It is our inner insecurity which gives rise to our defense 
mechanisms. This is true in our personal lives. We keep up 
the strain of pretense because we do not wish others to see 
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us as we are. We put up a blustering bluff when we have a 
weak case. This principle may be seen in the religious sphere. 
When men become nervously concerned for orthodoxy it is a 
sign of some lurking skepticism within their own belief. Faith 
that is sure of itself does not feel the need of noisily defending 
its creeds. Nations, likewise, illustrate the principle that 
inner insecurity accentuates outer defensiveness. When gov- 
ernments find their domestic programs under fire, foreign 
danger is stressed in order to distract attention. 

Thus fear and prejudice interplay. And there is always an 
army of pernicious propagandists ready to reinforce both. 
Among the curses of contemporary life are those persons who 
play upon the fears and prejudices of others. The apostle of 
bigotry employs a technique that is often effective with intel- 
ligent men. He lays a foundation of falsehood having the 
appearance of truth, and in our day he employs for this foun- 
dation every means of communication known to man. Ifa 
lie is told often enough, it is said, even the liar himself will 
believe it; and it is certainly true that lies have survived 
many generations of periodic exposure. We cannot stop men 
from spreading lies. But we can take some of the commercial 
profit out of the practice. One of our imperative needs is to 
rid society of the professional writers, secretaries, columnists, 
and agitators who make a living through catering to the 
prejudices of people by capitalizing on their fears. 

The signs on the present horizon are sinister. The fear of a 
foreign foe has fused the diverse elements of our American 
society into a war-time unity. But racial outbreaks such as 
those in Harlem and Detroit, industrial tensions which reveal 
a simmering unrest, and cultural antipathies as shown in the 
rising anti-Semitism—all these portend post-war domestic 
divisions which may surpass the Ku Klux Klan barbarisms of 


the 1920's. 
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The fact that America has escaped more serious conse- 
quences of this divisiveness is due to a certain fortunate time 
element. If the propaganda of fear and hatred had coincided 
with economic depression, the mob spirit might have broken 
bounds. If, for example, Henry Ford’s anti-Semitic attacks 
had been made after October 1929 instead of in the Golden 
Age of prosperity during the Harding-Coolidge era, we might 
have had a pogrom somewhere in these United States. Put 
the crowd in rags and feed it on crumbs that fall from the 
table of the man who still has an income, convince it that 
Israel’s hosts are the cause of its economic inequalities, and 
that crowd can become a mob on the march, even in Amer- 
ica. Had the depression of the 1930’s begun in 1920, we hesi- 
tate to think what ghastly results might have accompanied a 
crusade of so powerful and popular a man as Henry Ford was 
at that time. The amiable Mr. Ford would have been sick- 
ened by any acts of cruelty resulting from his attacks, but 
that fact would not have checked the possibility of such 
excesses. Luckily for the Jews at that time, there was a 
chicken in almost every pot and a car in many a day laborer’s 
garage. Also Ku Kluxism’s hatred was directed chiefly 
against the Roman Catholics in the 1920’s, and consequently 
Jews, Negroes, and “‘foreigners”’ felt only the glancing blows. 
But the Jewish leaders of today are alarmed at the prospect 
of tomorrow. They fear that an industrial depression may 
arouse a scapegoat complex of which their people would .be 
the chief targets. Some Jewish speakers are calling for a 
common front with the Negro to protect themselves from the 
dire possibilities. Others resent such a suggestion, holding 
that the Jewish minority is a religious and cultural group 
rather than a racial division. 

To be an alarmist often serves to fan the flames which we 
are trying to put out. Yet to be silent is to let the present 
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herd-mindedness lead us nearer and nearer to civil strife. 
Lisa Sergio in a recent public address pointed out that her 
Italian compatriots were swept into turbulence and blood- 
shed by demagogues after the last war partly because youth 
had been taught in the war to kill. Life had come to be re- 
garded as cheap. In such a mood the mob spirit could be 
easily fomented. Will it be so here? The common sense and 
patriotism of the majority of the American people would no 
doubt be equal in the end of repressing such a mob, but not 
until after irreparable harm had been done. Emergency 
bridges built after the chasms have been allowed to foam are 
not adequate to carry the traffic of our desired brotherhood. 

The hardened categories into which social, racial, religious, 
and political prejudices have forced the people of older coun- 
tries should serve as storm signals to us. We Americans have 
memorized the catch phrases of democracy and tolerance. 
But we have not learned the advanced lessons. We of the 
white Gentile majority do not yet measure our demeanor to 
make it conform to our responsibility. We underestimate the 
subtle impact of influence. We forget that the fools who 
form mobs may be influenced profoundly by the manners 
and prejudiced deportment of those above them in the social 
and economic and intellectual scale. Every ill-considered act 
and word of the influential Gentile are food and drink to the 
passions of those predisposed to outbursts of passion. 

We are deluged with discussions of the problem of minority 
groups. Ours is primarily the problem of the majority groups. 
Granted that the Jewish people have cultural characteristics 
calling for self-treatment, we Gentiles should ask how largely 
are we responsible for causing the defects which we criticize. 
Granted that the Negro should seek recognition of his rights 
by demonstrating his ability rather than by depending on 
methods of agitation, we of the white race should remember 
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the Master’s injunction that a light must be set on a candle- 
stick before it can “give light to all that are in the house.” It 
is the Negro’s duty to let his light shine so that men may see 
his good works; but it is the white race’s responsibility to 
help lift the Negro light from under the table to the candle- 
stick of equal opportunity. 

Now is the time to translate the discussion of racial and 
religious problems into the experience of Christian fellow- 
ship. The war is taking our best; let us surrender our worst. 
Robert Frost has a poem in which he pictures a New England 
farmer rebuilding his stone fence. The frost and weather 
have dislodged some of the stones. And as the farmer re- 
places the fallen parts and contemplates the continuous care 
required to keep up his fences, he says to himself, ““Some- 
thing there is that doesn’t love a wall.”’ Yes, that something 
is the God who ‘‘hath made of one blood all nations of men 
for to dwell on all the face of the earth.” 

Fortunately, from the earliest beginnings America has 
been blessed with great-minded men who by word and exam- 
ple have protected the nation from the ravages of bigotry 
and intolerance. The principles of our Founding Fathers and 
our noble leaders of later days must be vindicated and 
strengthened now. 

When we read the casualty lists of the current war and note 
the names of Negroes and “foreigners,” we see that the blood 
of all racial and cultural groups blends on the battlefield. If 
our citizens of all races and classes can die together, why can 
they not live together? And when we think that on the bat- 
tlefields today our Jewish, Roman Catholic, and Protestant 
chaplains are cooperating to give their ministry to men 
across sectarian boundaries, shall we at home not rise out of 
our sectarian spirit and match the comradeship of the min- 
isters at the front? Would God that a new spirit of religious 
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brotherhood might rise from the blood, sweat and tears of 
this terrible time! 

Sholem Asch, a devout Jew, has written, as you know, two 
best-selling novels. One was The Nazarene, published a few 
years ago, depicting the life of Our Lord; and the other is The 
Apostle, now a current best-seller, based on the life of Saint 
Paul. Remarkable it is for a loyal Jew to write such reverent 
books on Christian characters that they should be eagerly 
read by Christ’s followers. When interviewed recently by the 
editor of the Christian Herald, Sholem Asch explained his 
deed by saying, “‘ Jesus Christ to me is the outstanding per- 
sonality of all time, both as Son of God and as Son of Man. 
Everything he ever said or did has value for us today, and 
that is something you can say of no other man, alive or 
dead.” Sholem Asch was born in Poland. The figure of 
Christ fascinated his youthful mind. For over thirty years 
he pondered the writing of his book, The Nazarene. But he 
did not write it in Poland. Why? Let him tell us: “To 
publish it in Poland would have been to attempt the impos- 
sible; my own people would have fought it and the Christians 
would have fought it. . . . One of the most terrible memories 
of my childhood is the memory of those un-Christian Chris- 
tians, who ran in the streets on Good Friday, shouting ‘ Kill 
the Crucifiers!’ You see, in an atmosphere like that, a Jew 
does not publish a Life of Christ. And will you say this for 
me to your American readers? I could never have written 
The Nazarene and The Apostle had I not come to America. In 
this great land is the understanding I had to have; for here 
the Jew has never been persecuted.” 

No, thank God, the Jew has never been persecuted in 
America. And let us pray God that he never will be. Let us, 
Gentile and Jew, Roman Catholic and Protestant, keep so 
loyal to the principles of the great Hebrew prophets and the 
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Galilean Christ that we shall see the worth of every human 
soul and respect the rights of every person, rich or poor, white 
or black. And I hope my Jewish friends will agree with me, 
whether or not they accept Christ as their Messiah, that it 
is the spirit of Christ which can beget the bonds of brother- 
hood. 


Il 
THE MIND OF THE PEACEMAKER 


TYLES change in the sphere of morals as well as in the 
realms of manners or dress. One virtue may be in vogue 
today; by tomorrow time may have made “‘the ancient good 
uncouth.” For virtue in first-century Palestine the scribes 
and Pharisees, who were the style-setters, made ostentatious 
piety the height of good form. They paraded their spiritual 
exercises. Today we pride ourselves on having turned away 
from such smirking hypocrisy. We are determined not to 
pretend to be more pious than we are. We will at least be 
real. In fact we seem to assume that to avoid the show of be- 
ing religious is a sign of genuineness, and therefore a virtue in 
itself. In our hearts we say, “We thank thee, Lord, that we 
are not as the Pharisees were, hypocritical, smug, and in- 
sincere.”’ Thus we feel as superior to the Pharisees as the 
Pharisees felt toward the publicans of their day. 

But in that feeling of superiority we manifest the very 
pride which was the basic sin of the Pharisee. Traditional 
theology has listed pride as the first of the seven deadly sins. 
At first, this seems a bit surprising, for pride looks quite 
respectable in comparison with crude vices like lust or steal- 
ing or murder. But second thought reveals the primacy 
of pride as a paralyzing force. It was because of this fact 
that Jesus said to the scribes and Pharisees, “Ye have 
taken away the key of knowledge.” Pride closes the door 
to the kingdoms of truth and brotherhood and throws 
away the key. 
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I. HUMBLE 


The first trait essential to the mind of those who would 
make for peace is humility. If we would be among the peace- 
makers we must be humble enough to rid ourselves of the 
pride of race. When we stop to think about it, pride of race 
is the last vantage point from which a little man can vaunt 
himself. When there is nothing in his own record of achieve- 
ment or in his family’s position to which he can point with 
pride, he can at least preen himself on his race—a blessing 
for which he is in no way responsible. 

And when we stop to think further we see how ridiculous 
this pride of race has been made by the mutations of progress. 
In the first century B. C., Cicero wrote to Atticus: “Do not 
obtain your slaves from Britain, because they are so stupid 
and so utterly incapable of being taught that they are not fit 
to form a part of the household of Athens.” Such was the 
advice given to a proud Greek by a proud Roman concerning 
what he considered the inferior race of barbarians living on 
the British Isles. It might be well for the proud Anglo-Saxon 
to ponder this historical fact when he feels himself prone to 
look down upon the Greek fruit vendor or to call the descen- 
dants of Cicero’s line “‘dagoes.” Cicero’s statement also 
makes interesting reading alongside the recent declaration of 
General Patten: “Undoubtedly it is our destiny to rule the 
world—we British and Americans and of course the Russian 
people.’”? | 

Furthermore, science has dispelled many of the myths sur- 
rounding the idea of supposedly superior races. “The idea of 
a superior race is not proved by scientific findings. Neither is 
there any pure race today; even in Scandinavia not fifty per 
cent of the population can be called pure Nordic. There is no 
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German or French or Aryan race. Germany is a nationality 
made up of members of the Nordic, Alpine, and Mediter- 
ranean races. Aryan refers to any person who speaks an 
Aryan or Endo-European language, but it has nothing to do 
with race. Hitler appears to be predominantly Alpine, which 
may account for his use of the term Aryan. The Jews are not 
a race; they are a religious and cultural group with a long 
tradition in common, but they have in their numbers mem- 
bers of the Mediterranean, Alpine, and Nordic races.”’ 

The reader need not assent to all the above assertions. But 
he does recognize that the purity of races has been lost by 
intermingling and the concept of race is being subjected to a 
scientific revision which makes thoughtful men loath to use 
the racial labels. 

And as for the superiority of certain races, America’s most 
distinguished anthropologist, the late Franz Boas, declares: 
““If we were to select the most intelligent, imaginative, ener- 
getic, and emotionally stable third of mankind, all races 
would be represented.” 

And along with the pride of race one must remove the feel- 
ing of social superiority if we are to have the mind of the 
peacemaker. We cannot understand the mind of another 
when we Jook down upon him. Like the watermark of our 
writing paper, the mind of masters must be looked up to 
against the light if we are to see its identifying texture. 
Edward Arlington Robinson in his portrayal of Nicodemus 
has a revealing passage. He pictures the discerning Nicode- 
mus as falling under the spell of the Nazarene. After his 
memorable night interview with the new teacher, the Phari- 
see goes to Caiaphas the High Priest to sing the praises of the 
Carpenter’s ideas. Caiaphas listens with an indulgent smile, 
but he does not become alarmed that he might lose a member 
of the Sanhedrin to the new cult. Caiaphas cynically says to 
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Nicodemus: ‘You will not go from us for a mad carpenter. 
... You will never be seen with him beside you in Jerusa- 
lem.” And Nicodemus never was. He was intrigued by the 
Nazarene’s teaching, but he was too proud of his social pres- 
tige to cooperate with a despised carpenter. Since, as history 
shows, pioneers and prophets usually emerge from the wrong 
side of the railroad tracks, our respectable citizens will have 
to show far more humility than hitherto if the barriers of 
misunderstanding are to be made into the bulwarks of 
brotherhood. 

We in America have boasted our freedom from the rigid 
caste system which fixes the social ceilings of certain Old 
World cultures. But we have a cult of success which may 
prove almost equally unsocial. True, in our fluid democracy 
a lad can rise from a city slum or from a small town black- 
smith family to be the candidate for our nation’s highest 
office, as witness the two presidential candidates in the elec- 
tion of 1928. But so often it happens that the successful man 
who has had initiative and enterprise sufficient to lift him up 
the ladder of achievement assumes that every other person 
can do likewise if he will but exert himself. Thus the ten- 
talent man may lack sympathetic understanding toward his 
one-talent brother.’ Class consciousness derived from pride 
of achievement may be quite as cruel in its consequences as 
if it were based on family titles and tradition. 

Then too the peacemaker must have a virility which can 
overcome the pride of party. Public opinion lives and moves 
and has its being in the medium of parties. Men have to join 
in groups in order to be effective, and then, alas, this group- 
mindedness makes them so defective. Party spirit causes the 
members to see issues through a glass darkened by self-in- 
terest, organized antipathies, and stupid herd-mindedness. 
Political parties retain their coherence after the reason for 
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their existence has faded away, and then lacking genuine 
meaning they stand on platforms laid by those who want to 
walk thereby to office. As Dean Sperry of Harvard recently 
wrote, it will be several years before a truly objective bi- 
ography of Woodrow Wilson can be given us. The events 
connected with Wilson’s career are still like fresh lava from a 
volcano, too hot to tread upon. It takes about two genera- 
tions before a creative personality can be appraised with 
unbiased clarity. 

At the present moment, it is almost a sign of backwoods 
boorishness to call oneself an isolationist. But wait until the 
concrete issues of international cooperation become nailed to 
party platforms, and see how the partisan spirit will divide 
communities and churches on principles now taken for 
granted. 

Pride of opinion is another hurdle to be overcome in reach- 
ing the humility needed for peacemaking. Nothing more 
clearly attests the dignity of the human mind or gives more 
confidence in its progress than to hear men with honest dif- 
ferences of opinion argue their views in a sincere effort to 
arrive at truth. But how often arguments deteriorate into 
controversies. Instead of an honest desire to be put right, the 
disputants clearly show that their motive is to show them- 
selves right. Not truth, but personal prestige is desired. And, 
of course, in such an atmosphere they do not arrive at truth. 
The key to the kingdom of truth is in the hands of those who 
manifest the spirit revealed in Thomas Huxley’s memorable 
letter to Charles Kingsley. Huxley wrote: “Science seems to 
me to teach in the highest and strongest manner the great 
truth which is embodied in the Christian doctrine of entire 
surrender to the will of God. Sit down before fact as a little 
child, be prepared to give up every preconceived notion, fol- 
low humbly wherever and to whatever abysses nature leads, 
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or you will learn nothing. I have only begun to learn content 
and peace of mind since I have resolved at all risks to do 
this.’”* 

The first plain principle in peacemaking is humility. Hu- 
mility is an atmosphere, and every individual attitude helps 
to condition this climate. The cultivation of humility must 
begin in our closest and most intimate circles. Saint Francis 
used a most practical method. Whenever anyone said any- 
thing in praise of him, he promptly sought out a fellow monk 
and asked him to sit down and tell him his faults. (Of course, 
if Saint Francis had been married he could have had this use- 
ful service delivered at home.) In our homes and friendships 
the curbs of our pride can and must be cultivated. Our pri- 
vate conversations and table discussions can be utilized to 
mellow the pride of opinion and the partisan spirit. The 
news broadcasts can serve as starting points for family talks 
which prevent children from catching the insidious germs of 
racial, religious and class pride. Too often, however, the 
radio makes against humility rather than for it. Our grand- 
fathers, if they were godly folk, were wont to begin and end 
the day with a period of devotion in which by prayer or 
Scripture they practiced the presence of God, thus begetting 
a mood of repentance. We, on the other hand, are prone to 
begin and end the day with the news broadcasts retailing the 
evils of our enemies and the crimes of cruel dictators, which 
turn our thoughts away from repentance for our own sins 
into condemnation of the sins of others. We must counteract 
these influences which tend to induce pharisaical pride by de- 
votional periods which humble us before the One altogether 
holy and good. 

The circles of public discussion should be multiplied pro- 
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vided that in them we observe the apostolic injunction of 
“speaking truth in love.”’ The exchange of ideas in an atmos- 
phere of mutual respect and sincere search for truth is essen- 
tial to clarifying personal convictions and developing public 
opinion. It is the modesty of the seeker that can keep us 
from blinding political partisanship and contentious sectarian 
bigotry. When we come to realize the vastness of truth, we 
catch the humility of Sir Isaac Newton who confessed near 
the end of his distinguished career that he felt like a boy play- 
ing on the beach of a great untraversed ocean of knowledge. 
And when we of the church “speaking truth in love grow up 
in all things unto him who is the head, Jesus Christ,’’ we are 
made humbly aware that our little finite minds do not know 
it all and other sheep there are beyond the bounds of our 
fold. The voice of the church has the semblance of “sound- 
ing brass and tinkling cymbal”’ when it calls for world peace 
in its present divided state. A Protestantism with some two 
hundred and fifty-six sects is a poor demonstration of the 
unity which it demands of nations. The announcement .of 
Sunday services in any city attests the spirit of divisiveness. 
The list of cults grows apace: Jehovah’s Witnesses, I Am, 
Father Divine, Theosophy, Liberal Catholics, Spiritualist, 
Divine Science, Holy Rollers, Church of the Essences, Mor- 
mons, First Temple of Universal Law, the Bedanta Society, 
The Sufi, Rosicrucians, The Midnight Adoration Society— 
these are but a few of the numerous groups into which re- 
ligious devotees are now divided. 

Of course, there are differences of taste and temperament 
which cause men to desire differing types of worship; but 
when these degenerate into a spirit of divisiveness which 
leads to narrowness, exclusiveness, and ever-multiplying 
groups, it is a manifestation of the motives which keep the 
international scene in disunity and chaos. If we cannot 
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worship God in a spirit of brotherhood, it is hardly to be 
expected that we can foster unity in the secular field of social 
and international cooperation. The church must lead the 
way toward world peace by demonstrating a new spirit of 
unity within the religious sphere. For that we need the 
modesty of the seeker who is humbled by the vastness of 
truth and the greatness of God. 

Last summer (1943) I visited the site of the new volcano 
near Uruapan in Mexico. Five months before my visit the 
surface of a cornfield blew up and an eruption began. When I 
saw it, the volcano had grown into a mountain two thousand 
feet high, hurling huge rocks two thousand feet still higher 
in the air. At night it was a cone of fire from crest to base. 
As we were being driven out to view it, the Mexican guide 
turned to a Roman Catholic priest and myself who were riding 
in the car with him and said rather whimsically: ‘You men 
tell us to be good, but this volcano makes us want to be 
good.” I saw what he meant. To him with his religious 
training, that volcano was a vivid symbol of the fiery punish- 
ment reserved for sinners. While that was not the impression 
made on me, the volcano did reveal a divine power which was 
truly humbling. It dwarfed the sense of human power of 
which we boast in these days of battling nations and giant 
bombers. It drove from my mind all thought of the sectarian 
divisions which separated me from my Roman Catholic fel- 
low spectator. We were in the presence of a God whose great- 
ness and power made our differences seem petty. And the 
words which came to my mind were those of the Psalmist: 
“The heathen raged, the Kingdoms were moved; he uttered 
his voice, the earth melted. . . . Be still and know that I am 
God.” 

Il. HOSPITABLE 

The mind of the peacemaker must be hospitable. This 

means that it must be an open mind—and something more. 
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A mind may be open and yet be too cool to be hospitable. In 
opening the mind to the light of truth, one need not open the 
windows and let out all the warmth of conviction. Some 
minds are so open that like my sleeping room on a winter 
morning, they are too cold to get up in—at least with en- 
thusiasm. Great living can only be inspired by strong con- 
victions. There is no tolerance worthy the name unless we 
care deeply about the issues involved. And perhaps the 
term tolerance should be abandoned just because it has be- 
come so cheaply used by weak-kneed persons who care so 
little and stand for less. The peacemaker’s mind must be 
warmed by burning convictions. 

A second attitude which must not be confused with open- 
mindedness is mental .emptiness. Sometimes a man’s con- 
science is clear mainly because his head is empty, and some- 
times a person thinks he is broad-minded because there is so 
little mental content to obstruct the horizon of what passes 
for his thinking. In Main Street, Sinclair Lewis said of the 
complacently conventional husband: “He believed in the 
church but seldom attended its services. He believed in 
Christianity but never thought about it. He was worried 
over Carol’s lack of faith but was not sure just what it was 
she lacked.” 

Sinclair Lewis’ description of Dr. Kennecott is too perti- 
nent for us to dismiss. Let us not boast too much about the 
religious knowledge possessed by our church communicants. 
Few of the members in our churches really understand their 
own faith or could interpret it to others. Fewer still can dis- 
tinguish what is fundamental in it from what is peripheral, 
Many do not even feel the need of trying to make such a dis- 
tinction; or what is harder still, the need of understanding the 
convictions of those who follow a different way of life. Lead- 
ing laymen may often counsel their socially-minded pastors 
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to ‘“‘stick to the simple gospel”; but they would be hard put 
to it if they were asked to define their terms. 

The late Professor William Adams Brown asks why there 
are so many otherwise intelligent people who are strangers to 
their own religious convictions. And he answers his own 
question thus: ‘I venture to suggest that it is because of a 
basic fault which runs through all contemporary education 
and is reflected in the teaching of the church—the loss of the 
sense of proportion. By this I mean the loss of the conviction 
that there are some things so important to successful living in 
any social order that everyone must know them, whatever 
else he has to leave unlearned.’”? 

The empty mind is not an open mind; and the way to true 
tolerance is not by reducing our convictions to the lowest 
common denominator. Only as our own principles and beliefs 
are precious to us can we have the necessary respect for the 
convictions of others. Our attitude should be that of appre- 
ciation, which is more than tolerance. Our minds should be 
hospitable, which is more than merely open. 

This hospitality of mind cannot be discussed or developed 
in the abstract. Virtues are not a set of attitudes which can 
be carried around like a plumber’s kit of tools and used 
wherever there is a moral leak. Open-mindedness, like other 
virtues, is developed in life situations; and its application is 
conditioned by special sets of circumstances. A person may 
be broadly tolerant in his theology and narrowly opinionated 
in his politics; he may be brotherly in his ecclesiasticism and 
bigoted in his economics. Hence in discussing open-minded- 
ness it is more profitable to consider specific areas. 

How hospitable, let us ask, should our minds be toward the 
traditions, the precedents, the dogmas of the past? Society 


William Adams Brown, The New Order in the Church (New York: Abingdon- 
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is a compact between the living, the dead, and the great un- 
born. The title of a significant new book suggests the con- 
tinuing power of the past. The title is: ““How New Will the 
Better World Be?’”?! 

Professor Eduard C. Lindeman of the New. York School of 
Social Work of Columbia University writes: “It seems to 
me that modern religious institutions, and this applies par- 
ticularly to those religions which stem from Hebraic-Christian 
sources, will discover a genuine and redeeming function in 
this world of tensions, if, in the first place, they will clearly 
define the relations of dogma to human welfare. I do not 
ask the abandonment of dogma since such a request would 
ignore realities. I only ask that the part that dogma must 
play in the preservation and enrichment of human values 
should be understood and clearly stated.’” 

In order to live rationally we must organize and institu- 
tionalize our behavior, which means giving a sort of mechan- 
ical or automatic power to yesterday’s thoughts. But as 
soon as an institution or habit becomes established, it tends 
to resist rational inquiry with respect to itself. We repeat the 
Emersonian dictum that an institution is but the lengthened 
shadow of a man; but the shadow somehow got staked down 
and after a while so much of life’s surface lies in the shadow 
of institutionalism that new ideas have difficulty in finding a 
place in the sun. The free inquiry of one age may harden 
into the persecuting inquisition of the next. 

Every area of life is crisscrossed by precedents and ringed 
round by restraining orthodoxies. Professions have their 
traditions, and sometimes in our scientific pursuits innova- 
tions face the worst ostracism. In educational circles we 
praise freedom in the abstract, but often restrain it in the 


1Carl Becker, How New Will the Better World Be? (New York: Knopf, 1944). 
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particular, and especially in emergencies. In the church no 
minister was ever brought to trial for being too orthodox; and 
to my knowledge applicants for the ministry are not tested as 
to their willingness to guard the guarantees of freedom. The 
rigidities of political orthodoxies and social convention are too 
obvious to need elaboration. 


After London’s great fire in 1666, Sir Christopher Wren 


designed a remodeled city which would have been an archi- 
tectural glory. But the plans were foiled by the property 
holders who clung to their privileges. One wonders whether 
after the bombings of the present, the planners of the new 
world will be similarly thwarted by entrenched privilege. 

Yet tradition and precedents are necessary for progressive 
action. Just as physical science advances by conserving and 
capitalizing the formulas established, so in the social and 
religious spheres our fairest structures are built upon past 
thinking as well as through present thinking. Pure romanti- 
cism may be useful now and then as a spur, but it is never the 
horse that carries the load. 

Religious circles are recognizing that purely individual- 
istic freedom of thought means disintegration. It would re- 
duce the church to the absurdity expressed by Coleridge 
when he said: “‘I belong to that holy and infallible church of 
which at the present time I am the only member.” Writing 
in 1900, Adolf Harnack declared: “When we are reproached 
with our divisions and told that Protestantism has as many 
doctrines as heads, we reply: ‘So it has, but we do not wish 
it otherwise; on the contrary, we want still more freedom, still 
greater individuality in utterance and in doctrine; ... we 
want still more confidence in the inner strength and unifying 
power of the Gospel, which is more certain to prevail in free 
conflict than under guardianship; .. .’””! 


Adolf Harnack, What Is Christianity? (New York: Putnam, 1912), p. 280. 
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The climate of Christianity has changed since Harnack 
wrote those words forty years ago. Adolf Keller tells us that 
in Europe, Protestant individualism and subjectivism are 
waning under the rising emphasis on the doctrine of the 
church. Modern evangelical theology aims to be a theology 
of the church. Considering the church not as a subjective 
organization of the moment but a venerable fact in history, 
church tradition is again becoming an important element of 
study. 

This emphasis on the doctrine of the church is paralleled in 
American Protestantism. Combined with it is the Ecumen- 
ical movement, awakening us to the world-wide solidarity of 
the church. By conferences such as those at Jerusalem and 
Edinburgh, Protestants are getting clearer light on the tradi- 
tion which has been growing up since Biblical times. 

The road ahead for the peacemaking mind lies between 
blind traditionalism and near-sighted individualism. Open- 
mindedness demands that we neither bow down to tradition 
nor bow it out. It requires that we give respectful attention 
to time-tested dogmas as the scientists do to the findings of 
forerunners in their fields. Inherited doctrines should be re- 
garded as funded experience passed over to us and not as a 
straight-jacket put over on us. And if we keep our minds 
open toward the great corpus of inherited truth, we shall not 
run of on those individualistic tangents which lead to dead 
ends. 

Progress requires a viewpoint similar to that which the 
chauffeur’s mirror gives to the driver of a motor car. The 
mirror on the windshield is so adjusted that the motorist can 
see the road behind as well as the road ahead. It is quite as 
important on our crowded highways to see what is coming 
behind us as to see what is ahead of us, for there is almost 
more danger of collision from the rear than in front. And the 
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peril of collision from the rear is most acute when we make a 
left turn. In social experience, the expression “turning left”’ 
means turning to the radically new. And it is precisely at the 
point where we turn to the new that we most need to see 
what is behind us, lest some old fallacy bearing a modern 
license plate come dashing down the road to wreck us. 

But this hospitality of the mind toward the past must not 
be allowed to close the mind toward coming values. We 
should remember that the present tendency to exalt institu- 
tion and doctrine in religion is part of the contemporary 
mood which welcomes authority, even regimentation. 

The popular attitude toward authority manifests a pen- 
dulum-like swing. After the last war there was a swing away 
from all forms of authority. Youth felt they had been de- 
ceived by their leaders in the state, in the church, in the 
schools, even in the home. The so-called revolt of youth led 
to an individualism about as atomistic as a sandpile. That 
uncharted freedom tired after a while, and we entered the era 
of dictatorship and totalitarianism. The atmosphere of the 
last decade has been congenial to authoritarian attitudes in 
religion as in other realms. 

But the pendulum of popular mood will swing again. 
There will be a reaction from regimented thinking and living. 
Men will call for authorities consonant with free minds. 

And there is such a type of authority. Let an illustration 
suffice. The president of a university at commencement time 
grants degrees, as he says, by the authority vested in him by 
the trustees of the institution and the laws of the state. That 
is authority by institutional investiture. But in that univer- 
sity is a professor, let us say, of English. He does not take up 
Hamlet and say to his students, “ By the authority vested in 
me I pronounce this a masterpiece of literature. Take my 
word for it without reading.’ No, he says, “Here is a work 
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which the readers of three centuries have regarded as a 
masterpiece. Let us read it and see for ourselves.” And 
under his guidance those students enter into the study of 
Hamlet and Ophelia until they, out of their own experience 
say, “This is a masterpiece, and this teacher is,an authority.” 
Such is a type of authority resting not on investiture, but on 
intelligence. And such is the form of authority which will 
appeal more and more as the pendulum of reaction swings 
away from the decade of the dictators, and as liberal secular 
education lifts the thinking of our people. 

Religious bodies must demonstrate their authority by 
their spiritual power. They must vitalize their teaching 
function until it redeems this membership from religious 
illiteracy. Their program of recruiting must be speeded up, 
but on the principle of sharing rather than of propaganda. 
Their pulpits must preach more doctrine, but not do it dog- 
matically. Their ministers must win respect for their right 
to be ambassadors of God, not because of the hands that were 
laid on them, but because of their ability to lay their hands 
with sure touch and healing power on the ills and sins of men. 

And this attitude of religious bodies must pervade our 
political and social thinking. We must avoid “‘the lust for 
abandonment” which has vitiated modernity by leaving the 
lasting thing to run after the latest thing. On the other 
hand, we must live on the growing edge of things, alert and 
hospitable to the values which have not yet been accepted by 
the popular mind, for “God hath chosen . . . base things of 
the world, and things which are despised . . . yes, and things 
which are not, to bring to nought things that are.” 

Let us now ask how hospitable the mind of the peacemaker 
should be toward the contemporary forces and factors which 
constitute our cultural pluralism. 

In this war we have abandoned the aim of twenty-five 
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years ago to make the world safe for democracy. But cer- 
tainly we have not discarded the goal of keeping America 
safe for democracy. This means, of course, keeping our 
democracy safe for racial, religious, and political minorities. 
That is an axiom of the American way of life. Thomas Jeffer- 
son in his first inaugural laid down the rule of conduct by 
which such safety is insured. It is “the sacred principle that 
though the will of the majority is in all cases to prevail, that 
will, to be rightful, must be reasonable; that the minority 
possess their equal rights, which equal laws must protect, 
and to violate which would be oppression.” 

This is a principle which must be pressed home to those 
who are in the majority and also to those minority groups 
which aspire to become a majority. We cannot overlook the 
dangers which would imperil our free institutions if author- 
itarian types of teaching, now in vogue among certain minor- 
ities, should gain a numerical ascendancy. The minority 
always shouts for tolerance but such shouts may be moti- 
vated in part by self-interest. The test of courage comes 
when we are in the minority; the test of tolerance comes when 
we are in the majority. And any minority group which does 
not recognize this fact cannot be safely trusted with majority 
rule. 

The separation of church and state is a doctrine dear to the 
American heart. Our Founding Fathers were determined 
that our political rights should not be affected by our reli- 
gious afhliation and that governmental channels should not 
be used to further the special privileges of any church. But 
the safeguarding of this separation has worked out in some 
places to strip education of all religious and almost all ethical 
content. In cities where religious minorities are strong, they 
have been so fearful of indoctrination that they have com- 
bined to prevent all religious teaching in the public schools. 
As a result it is now possible for a student to move from the 
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kindergarten to the doctor of philosophy degree without 
having been given any exposition of the religious fundamen- 
tals of thought and action on which this self-styled Christian 
nation was established. 

Can the churches and the homes make up, for this lack of 
religious instruction in the schools? At present they are not 
doing so. But even if our Sunday Schools were as efficient as 
our public schools, the impression is given to the child that 
religion is something apart from the main stream of life and 
something to be protected from free and open inquiry. The 
doctrine of separation of church and state has been allowed 
to deteriorate into a separation of religion and life. 

No religious group is worthy to grow in a free country un- 
less it is willing to submit its teaching to free and fair com- 
parison with other faiths. When we become alarmed to 
protect our own faith from the inroads of other groups it is a 
sign that we distrust our own doctrines. We should not be 
afraid to let our beliefs demonstrate their validity on the 
original Christian principle, “‘By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” 

John Robinson’s farewell inspiration to the departing Pil- 
grims was that the Lord had more light to break forth for his 
Holy Word. The divine revelation is not exhausted. We 
should prepare minds hospitable toward the values which 
have not yet arrived and welcome the efforts of any sincere 
group which seeks to make a cultural or religious contribu- 
tion. 

And here again the primary responsibility for this open- 
mindedness rests on the majority groups. We of the Gentile 
group must go the second mile on the road toward coopera- 
tion with the Jews, trying to understand how we should feel 
if we found ourselves banned from certain clubs and residen- 
tial areas, labeled with “Jewish” characteristics because of 
our race even though as individuals we might be free from 
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them. We of the Protestant faith must go the second mile on 
the road of tolerance toward the Roman Catholics, not only 
because we are still the majority group in America, but also 
because we are the boasted protagonists of liberal thought 
and action. 

To cultivate this mental hospitality requires more accurate 
information regarding other groups. We must let in the light 
of knowledge to dispel the rumors which darken the minds of 
even the “‘better people.” How often we hear, for instance, 
that the Jews control the press of the nation and therefore 
color the news and shape public opinion. The fact, however, 
is that the great newspaper chains such as Scripps-Howard, 
Gannett, McCormick-Patterson, Hearst, are all owned and 
controlled by Gentiles. The main news-distributing agencies, 
the Associated Press and the United Press, are in the hands 
of non-Jews. The only Jewish-owned newspaper of national 
prominence is the New York Times. 

Or consider the comment which circulates in so many din- 
ner conversations, that the Federal Government is run by 
Jews. A survey of the employes shows about four percent 
are Jewish, which is somewhat near to the proper ratio based 
on population. 

Or think of the view held by many Protestants that 
Roman Catholics are not bound to high moral standards be- 
cause they feel that they can do whatever they please and 
then cleanse the state through the confessional. No devout 
and sincere Romanist believes that the confessional is to be 
treated in such a light way. 

And those who assert that the Negro is congenitally irre- 
sponsible and untrustworthy would do well to read James 
Truslow Adams’ reminder that during the war between the 
states Negro slaves almost universally remained loyal to their 
masters, molesting neither their property nor their persons, 
while the men of the white households were away at war. 
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When we ponder this fact, we are left wondering how many 
of the present tensions between Negroes and whites may be 
due to tendencies developed during “the tragic era,” of 
reconstruction—an era, be it remembered, directed under 
white leadership. 

These few citations serve to suggest the vast areas of mis- 
information to be cleared. But imagination is needed quite 
as much as information. We must cultivate the art of put- 
ting ourselves in the places of those belonging to other racial, 
religious, and national groups. The Golden Rule fails in 
practice because too many of us lack the imagination to feel 
what we should want done to us if we were in the other per- 
son’s place, with the result that we do to him what we think is 
good for him and that usually irritates him. The Golden Rule 
practiced without imagination is often just sheer irritation. 

And in this sensitizing of the imagination the church plays 
a primary role, because through its worship it lifts men’s 
thoughts to the God and Father of all mankind. Looking up 
to Him, the sincere worshipper sees more clearly how life 
looks to the man whose skin is black or brown, or whose 
residence is in Chungking or Tokyo, London, or Berlin. 
When we think of this universalizing and socializing effect of 
sincere worship, we comprehend the truth back of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s broadcast in which he declared that 
“this world can be saved from political chaos and collapse by 
one thing only, and that is worship.” At first such a state- 
ment suggests an ecclesiastic pleading for church attendance. 
But ponder the Archbishop’s definition of worship, get the 
range and depth of it, and you will see its bearing on the 
problem of peacemaking. It reads: ‘‘To worship is to 
quicken the conscience by the holiness of God, to feed the 
mind with the truth of God, to purge the imagination by the 
beauty of God, to open the heart to the love of God, to devote 
the will to the purpose of God.” 
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To get the force of those phrases, let us run them slowly 
over in our minds again. 

To worship is “to quicken the conscience by the holiness of 
God.” Here are our consciences like watches run down and 
out of condition. We bring them to God, the One altogether 
holy, to be wound up, cleaned, and reconditioned. 

To worship is ‘‘to feed the mind with the truth of God.” 
We bring our minds filled with false reports, with prejudice 
and propaganda, yet starved for the vitamins of truth, and 
hungry for good news; and God feeds us with the facts that 
good is stronger than evil, that’ truth outlasts the lie, that 
courage is better than fear, that faith is truer than doubt. 

To worship is “to purge the imagination by the beauty of 
God.” We bring our imaginations stained with impurity, 
littered with the cheap and the vulgar, darkened with dis- 
trust; and God cleanses the thoughts of our hearts, replaces 
the pictures of battles with scenes of beauty, reveals the love- 
liness of virtue, lets in the light of heaven. 

To worship is ‘‘to open the heart to the love of God.”” We 
bring our hearts closed against the winter of war, sometimes 
barred with bitterness; and in the presence of God they open 
to the glimpses of his love as revealed in the good earth, the 
fidelities of family loyalties, the beauty of Bethlehem, the 
last full measure of devotion on the cross. 

To worship is “to devote the will to the purpose of God.” 
We bring our wills, wayward, stubborn, rebellious, selfish; 
and in the presence of God we dedicate them to his service, 
we align them with His loving purpose. 

When we think of worship as meaning all these things, we 
begin to agree with the Archbishop that it is an essential part 
of the preface to peace. Such worship prepares the mind of 
the peacemaker. 


“ 


III 
SOME DYNAMICS OF ADVANCE 


E must wage peace as men have hitherto waged war.” 
So spoke President Hoover some fifteen years ago. 
Such words spoken in peace time received polite applause. 
But we have never waged peace with a fraction of the energy, 
organization, or sacrifice which we have devoted to war. It 
has been well said that the history of the race has been an 
alternation between periods in which men are soldiers and 
those in which they are playboys. When a war is over, men 
relax into self-indulgence until society drifts into an impasse 
where war seems inevitable and then they discipline them- 
selves again into being soldiers. Thus the vicious circle has 
continued down the generations. It will be broken only when 
we apply ourselves to the task of peacemaking with a zeal 
comparable to that given to war. 
If we are to wage peace as men have hitherto waged war, 
we must take over into the peace movement certain central 
concepts which have been largely monopolized by war. 


I. PATRIOTISM 


The first of these is Patriotism. Consider a moment how 
largely the idea of patriotism has been colored by war. When 
we speak of a great patriot, the thought of military heroism 
flashes into our minds. When we stage a patriotic celebra- 
tion we usually do so with military accoutrements. The 
occasions for patriotic celebrations are generally events com- 
memorative of military victories. 
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During war, patriotism is a thrilling sentiment. We erect 
our war posters picturing America as a woman attacked. 
We personify America as a Mother. We speak of her honor, 
her safety, her glory. Then when peace comes we pull down 
the posters. We depersonalize our Mother Country into the 
government. We change the pronoun from “her” to “‘its,” 
and the adjectives which we use depend somewhat on our 
politics. 

The question is, can we keep the color and zeal in patriot- 
ism during peace as well as during war? Patriotism is one of 
our noblest emotions. It lifts a person out of his little egoism 
and loses him in something larger than himself. It stirs the 
spirit of nobility and sacrifice within him. It reveals to him 
the paradoxical principle of life that a man gets what belongs 
to him only as he has a sense of belonging. The way to world 
peace comes through a development of patriotism rather 
than through its destruction. 

But can love of country be fostered without deteriorating 
into that narrow nationalism which has been so hideously 
divisive? The last twenty-five years have witnessed the re- 
vival of nationalism in all the principal countries. 

In 1917, Russia renounced her policy of imitating other 
cultures. She said, “Why should we continue to take our 
patterns of aristocracy from Prussia, our models of literature 
from France, and our forms of worship from Byzantium? 
What have we that is truly Russian?” And she chose the 
sickle, the symbol of the peasant, and the hammer, the sym- 
bol of the artisan. She crossed these two symbols of her 
heritage, and under the banner of that hammer and sickle 
Russia has manifested a revival of energy and a military 
might which have amazed the world. 

Italy illustrated another revival of nationalism. After 
flirting with liberal doctrines, Italy was led by Mussolini 
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back to the Augustan glories. Determined to show the world 
that Italy had a unique and glorious heritage, the pompous 
little Mussolini sought to revive the glamor of the Caesars. 
He even devised a calendar dating from ancient Rome. Of 
course, he is not reckoning time by that calendar now! But 
Fascism drew its strength from soil fertilized by the memo- 
ries of Italy’s rich past. 

Germany demonstrated a similar reawakening. Groping 
up out of defeat after it was “all quiet on the western front,”’ 
the disheartened and disillusioned German youth could not 
find “the road back.” Then arose the fanatical Hitler, to 
convince them that they had something which even their 
conquerors did not possess. They had a superior Nordic race. 
By deifying their Nordic blood, the Nazi party started Ger- 
many on a road of racial persecution and brutal aggressive- 
ness which led to the abyss of war. 

Japan, clever copyist of things western, began to say, 
“Why should we take all our patterns from the proud white 
race? We have an imperial house, divine in origin and ante- 
dating the Christian era.””’ Thus Japan launched herself 
upon the mission of making her emperor, descended from the 
sun-goddess, the creator and ruler of a new order in the 
Orient. 

And we in the United States have had our revival of ‘“‘the 
American Way.” That expression has been splashed over the 
minds of our citizenry. A survey of the publications of the 
last two decades would show years in which a single season’s 
books covered almost every panel of the American scene. 
This reappraisal of the American heritage is an emphasis 
devoutly to be desired, provided it gets us back to the true 
principles of our Founding Fathers. One way to lift our 
brash ‘‘hundred percent Americanism” into a passing grade 
of Christian Americanism is to steep ourselves in the original 
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intentions of our national institutions. One tendency which 
has led us astray is that instead of getting back to the original 
sources in order to see where we ought to go, we have kept 
our ears to the ground to hear the hoof-beats of the next 
Gallup poll in order to see where the crowd is going. 

It is as justifiable for us to think of our national inheritance 
as it was for the Jewish people to think of theirs. The God of 
Abraham and of Isaac and of Jacob was also the God of our 
national Fathers. We do not think of the God and Father of 
all mankind as playing favorites with any nation. We believe 
God is no respecter ‘of persons; but the fathers who founded 
this nation were respecters of God. The mere explorers who 
* came to this new world looking for gold did not stay long. 
The traders who sought quick profits from furs did little to 
fashion the framework of our American society. The real 
building of our permanent American inheritance began with 
those settlers whose spirit is expressed in the Mayflower 
Compact. That document expressly states that the 
voyage had been undertaken for “the glory of God, the 
advancement of the Christian faith, and the honor of King 
and country.” 

The religious motives of the American colonists were of 
course not unmixed with commercial interests. The settlers 
were not saints, even though some of them bore the name of 
Puritans. The treatment of the Indians has some very dark 
chapters. But, by and large, the founders of American society 
were a God-fearing people, and they looked upon their new 
homes as veritably God-given. The Pilgrims in New Eng- 
Jand, the Quakers in Pennsylvania, the Anglicans and Dutch 
Reformed in New York, the Roman Catholics in Maryland, 
the Huguenots in the Carolinas—those and others were suffi- 
ciently religious to realize that back of the royal arms which 
they emblazoned on their settlements, the real title of owner- 
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ship rested in a Higher, a divine Power. Ina very true sense, 
this land was to them God’s world. 

And on this land the American Fathers established a form 
of government. There were not many successful models of 
democracy to guide our constitution-makers: A little strug- 
gling decadent republic in Poland and weak semblances of 
democracy in Venice and the Netherlands were about all the 
contemporary patterns they had. When one thinks of the 
few models, the meager materials, and the disturbed state of 
the world at that time, the creation of the United States 
seems almost a miracle. Is it sentimental to say that our 
Founding Fathers felt the hand of God? Well, we remember 
the words of Benjamin Franklin, who probably would have 
been considered one of the least religiously orthodox of his 
day. It was the aged Franklin who moved that the sessions 
of the Constitutional Convention be opened with prayer. In 
doing so he uttered these oft-quoted words: “I have lived, 
Sir, a long time, and the longer I live the more convincing 
proofs I see of this truth, that God governs in the affairs of 
men. And if a sparrow cannot fall to the ground without his 
notice, is it probable that an empire can rise without his 
aid?” That sense of the divine dependence voiced by 
Franklin may, during the century and a half since, have at 
times grown dim, but it has never disappeared from the 
councils of our government. 

And then on this land and under our form of government 
our fathers have evolved what we call “the American way of 
life.’ We hear increasingly this expression ““The American 
Way.” Far be it from me to attempt any adequate definition 
of it in this brief message. But some essentials do seem clear. 
The American way of life is that wherein every person at 
birth is endowed with the right of life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness, which rights he is to exercise subject to 
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those social regulations necessary to insure the same pri- 
vileges to others. The American way of life is one wherein all 
men are equal before God and the government, not of course 
equal in ability, but each one good enough to have a say in 
deciding which is the best. It is a way wherein through taxa- 
tion with representation we join in doing together what we 
cannot do privately, thereby promoting the general welfare. 
It is a way wherein the majority rules, yet accords every 
minority the right to promote its views by the peaceful arts 
of persuasion. The American way is one wherein each person 
enjoys the right to worship God according to the dictates of 
his own conscience. It is a way of life wherein parents are 
still free to educate their children without the regimentation 
of any dictator and where boys and girls are still free to plan 
their careers and dream their dreams without the interven- 
tion of any tyrant. 

As our minds go back to the sources of the American way 
of life, we find welling up in our hearts a cleansing and 
strengthening sense of gratitude. Dean Inge in a farewell 
sermon at Cambridge said: “Believe me, the only promise of 
a better future for our country is to be looked for from those 
to whom her past is dear.’’ What is true for Britain is true 
for America. Such gratitude humbles us with a sense of in- 
debtedness. On one occasion some students at Williams Col- 
lege defaced one of the campus properties. About to be 
apprehended, the guilty boys went to President Mark Hop- 
kins, pulled out their purses and offered to pay the damage. 
Being sons of wealth they treated such a solution as an easy 
way out of their predicament. But Hopkins sternly ordered 
them to put up their pocketbooks and make a public apology 
in chapel the following morning. At that chapel exercise 
Mark Hopkins made a speech to the students in which he 
reminded them that they were not paying their way through 
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college, that the sacrifices of the college founders and the 
meagerly paid services of the faithful professors had put 
them in debt far beyond their power of reimbursement. Any 
man worthy the name of gentleman is humbled and stirred 
by the thought of the price paid for his privileges. It makes a 
fundamental difference in our civic attitudes whether we 
have a creditor complex or a debtor complex, whether we are 
thinking how much others owe us, or how much we owe to 
others. Chesterton painted the truth when he said: “He 
who is conscious of a debt he can never pay will be forever 
paying it.” 

Harvard College sends her graduates out at each com- 
mencement with a baccalaureate hymn which breathes this 
spirit of gratitude for our national heritage: 


Let children learn the mighty deeds 
Which God performed of old, 

Which in our youngest years we saw, 
And which our fathers told. 

Our lips shall tell them to our sons, 
And they again to theirs, 

That generations yet unborn 

May teach them to their heirs. 


The reappraisal of our national heritage not only deepens 
our sense of indebtedness for our rights but also clarifies our 
conception of right. When we see that the sovereignty of 
God was the foundation principle on which our American 
philosophy of life was founded, we realize that our nation’s 
moral sanctions rest in something deeper than expediency. 
Eve Curie tells of interviewing the first batch of German pris- 
oners captured by the Russians. She asked them if they 
thought their Fuehrer was right when he invaded Poland. 
They answered “Yes.” She asked them if they thought the 
Fuehrer was right when he invaded France. They answered 
““Yes.”? Then she asked, “Do you think Hitler was right 
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when he attacked Russia?” Being prisoners of the Russians, 
the disheveled Germans were a bit hesitant and finally ad- 
mitted that they guessed their Fuehrer had made a mistake 
in invading Russia. From this conversation Eve Curie dis- 
tilled the conclusion that in the Nazi philosophy the only 
criterion of right is, does it succeed? If a thing seems to suc- 
ceed, it is held to be right. This is not the American philos- 
ophy of life or government. Both our individual rights and 
our ideas of right are limned in clearer light when we look 
back to the sources of our national life. 

When we re-study our national heritage we are broadened 
as well as humbled. We are made mindful that the ideals, the 
arts, the sciences, the humanities which constitute our na- 
tional culture are derived from sources far beyond our own 
borders. If we are thinking of origins, there is no more “‘a 
hundred percent Americanism” than there is a hundred per- 
cent automobile. The materials which go into the making of 
our motor cars come from the ends of the earth; and so do the 
elements which compose our culture. Into this land have 
poured the most varied racial streams, carrying with them 
rich contributions which have given color to our common 
life. Our speech may have an American accent, but our 
Janguage came from England, and there it developed as a 
blend of several strains. We in America have profited by 
French refinement and Irish wit, by Scandinavian sturdiness 
and by Negro willingness to sing and bear burdens. The 
radio which we use sprang from the mind of an Italian, and 
the programs which it carries even in war time are the com- 
positions of Germans like Bach and Wagner. Look through 
our hymnals and see whence came the favorite hymns by 
which our spirits are wafted God-ward from churches built in 
the name of Jesus Christ, a Jew. There is no Nazi chemistry 
nor English mathematics, no Japanese electricity nor dis- 
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tinctly Jewish heartache. Our national and racial lines of 
division are little fences which art and science, truth and 
beauty completely overleap. 

As we contemplate the rich and varied strains of our 
national heritage, the thought is borne in upon us that to 
most of us all these blessings have come through the mere 
accident of birth. These things are ours because we were 
born here. And that thought should call to our minds the 
millions of others, equally deserving, who look longingly 
toward these shores. Personally I recall two splendid young 
men whom I met some years ago in Prague. They had the 
character qualifications of American citizenship. They had 
our longing for life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
How they burned with the desire to escape from their sha- 
dowed City of Prague and try their powers in this land of 
opportunity. But the war cut off their hopes. Where are 
they now: The memory of those two young men stings me 
awake to my God-given privileges. I am proud to be an 
American, but the thought of such men mellows my pride 
with humility. 

Furthermore, when we realize Wie price paid for our Amer- 
ican way of life and the multitudes who crave the right to 
share it, we are moved to dedicate ourselves to the high duty 
of safeguarding our national inheritance from the influences 
which would waste it—from any exploitation of the land 
which would leave it poorer, from any intolerance which 
would divide our citizens, from any injustices which would 
oppress the poor, from any subversive doctrines which would 
undermine our democratic principles, from any godlessness 
which would debase our institutions or demean our people. 

Recently I visited our national capital. Washington in 
many ways is the most vivid symbol of the current tension 
and strain. As one resident said whimsically, ‘“We hope 
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Washington will not be bombed because it would disturb the 
confusion!’ One evening, after the city had quieted down 
for its dinner hour, I walked to the head of Pennsylvania 
Avenue near the White House and looked down over the city 
toward the capitol. There I saw its massive dome rising 
above the gaunt naked trees. Strength seemed to radiate 
from its very size. Then my eye moved to the tall stately 
shaft of the Washington Monument, symbolizing in its 
glistening height the aristocracy of character which was in 
our first president. His loftiness of mind, his integrity of 
purpose, his magnaminity of spirit came to mind as | thought 
of him in those turbulent days when he nailed his personal 
fortunes alongside the ragged colors of a perilous cause. Then 
my gaze swung a little further to the right until it took in that 
solid symmetrical memorial erected to Lincoln, who “with 
malice toward none and with charity for all” kept faith in the 
American way of life during the crisis of war between the 
states. As my imagination played over America’s past, I felt a 
new birth of patriotic fervor, not a narrow nationalistic pride 
but a humbling sense of personal indebtedness and a sobering 
sense of the high mission expected of a nation so favored. 


II. PROPAGANDA 


Propaganda, like patriotism, has hitherto been the ally of 
the war-makers. It has been far more effective in the foment- 
ing of fear and hatred than in the generating of good will. 
One great newspaper some time ago admitted that pro- 
paganda required hostile emotions to spur it. We in New 
York City could fill Madison Square Garden, our largest 
auditorium, every night in the week for a fortnight if we 
were to organize “anti” meetings, meetings of protest against 
some nation, some race, some “ism.” But meetings for 
Chinese relief or starving Greeks require the most artificial 
stimulations to get even a modest audience. 
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It would seem that our fears and angers are more easily 
kindled than our loves. The question is, can we take propa- 
ganda over into the peace movement? Can we use it as a 
uniting, as well as a dividing instrument? Or can we beget 
the spirit of unity within groups without playing on the fear 
of other groups? The ancient tribe stressed the fear of other 
tribes in order to hold the loyalty of its members. When the 
Roman Republic was struggling to establish itself against its 
surrounding enemies, it developed an intense devotion on the 
part of its citizenry; when the Roman Empire became sole 
master of the Mediterranean world its domestic ties loosened 
and its loyalties disintegrated. Political parties within na- 
tions have depended on the motives of rivalry and fear to 
hold their members. At a certain juncture in the life of the 
struggling French Republic, Jules Simon, one of the leaders 
of the Republican party, was deeply concerned over the dis- 
integrating tendencies within the party. How could he 
quicken it into united action? (Please understand that I am 
talking about the Republican Party in France, not in the 
United States! I have no solution at the moment for its 
problems!) A politician came into Simon’s office with the 
suggestion that there was always one way of uniting the Re- 
publicans and that was to take a big crack at the clericals. 
So it has been with the partisan spirit. The way to stir 
loyalty to a party is to arouse fear of a rival. And this prin- 
ciple has even pervaded the precincts of religious groups. 
Sectarian groups have stirred the most fanatical loyalty by 
playing up the fears of rival sects. 

If we can find no way of developing loyalty except through 
fear and hatred of others, then the vicious circles of strife 
within nations and between nations will go on. Recently I 
asked a distinguished Roman Catholic if he could see any 
hope of changing this traditional technique. He suggested 
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that I make a study of Saint Francis. It is eminently worth 
remembering that Saint Francis lived in the time of the 
Crusades. And in the contrast between the saint and the 
leaders of the Crusades may be seen an epitome of the choice 
which confronts our post-war generation. The Crusaders 
aroused Europe to a frenzy of hatred against the Moslems 
who held the Holy City, and in the effort to rescue the Holy 
Sepulchre from the hated infidel they decimated the homes of 
Europe even of their children and they drenched the hills of 
Palestine with the blood of both Christians and Moslems. 
Saint Francis, on the other hand, contemplated the love of 
Christ until he caught the glow of his spirit, which he went 
about radiating. The quiet saint of Assisi did not have the 
spectacular arousing power of Peter the Hermit, but his 
radiance lasted longer. In fact the glow of his godliness has 
been so enduring that a book based on his life, Blessed Are the 
Meek, is a current best-seller. 

Yes, propaganda for brotherhood can be effective if we set 
ourselves to it assiduously. Charitableness, like charity, 
must begin at home. Good will requires grace of action to be. 
effective. Friendly racial, religious, and national attitudes 
are hindered by awkwardness of application as much as by 
lack of good intention. Men may be committed to the theory 
of tolerance and yet most inept in showing the spirit of fel- 
lowship. Take it in the case of anti-Semitism. The violent 
outspoken anti-Semite is revolting to cultured people. But 
how many persons there are who would fight to protect the 
Jews’ civil rights and yet are lumbering and clumsy in their 
relations to the Jew. They may be free from conscious 
malice; nevertheless they fail either to cultivate or feel the 
need of genuine talent in the art of neighborly day-by-day 
living. They are not sensitive, not intuitively understanding 
and gracious. They are outwardly kind to Jews, but only 
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because of the practical discipline of memory, plus a sense of 
expediency. They are tolerant only because of political 
axioms they have heard and like to mouth when they have 
an audience. They are often patronizing in their tolerance, 
and their good will is a synthetic product, not a delicate 
flowering of the human spirit. For that delicate natural 
flowering of good will the home is the best, the almost indis- 
pensable soil. The experiences of the playground, the con- 
tacts of school, the news of the world broadcast into our 
living rooms—these all become material for distilling good 
will in the alembic of the well-run home. 

The school offers a second sounding board for the propa- 
ganda of good will. What can be done through the public 
schools has been shown by an experiment tried in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. In this typical middle-sized conserva- 
tive community, about forty percent are of old Yankee stock 
and the rest are chiefly of Polish, Irish, and French-Canadian 
descent with the usual Jewish and Negro minority groups. 
Some sixty percent are Roman Catholic. In the fall of 1939, 
the superintendent of schools appointed a committee of 
school executives and teachers to plan a campaign against 
prejudice and intolerance. Seeking to reach all educational 
levels, the program included adult education and teacher 
training. 

The committee held that the teaching of democracy had 
hitherto been too much idealized. Youth had been told that 
America was a perfect democracy, but they became disillu- 
sioned when the realities of their experience failed to coincide 
with these ideals. The Negro girl, for instance, knew she 
might be the best stenographer in the class but that she would 
have the hardest time getting a job. The boy with the for- 
eign name knew that he could not compete on equal terms 
with boys of Anglo-Saxon stock. The Committee, therefore, 
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tried to face situations frankly. It would lay bare the weak- 
nesses in our democratic system and seek measures to correct 
them. 

The Springfield approach proceeded on the principle that 
the educational work of combating intolerance and divisive- 
ness must be gradual, inconspicuous, and always construc- 
tive. Openly publicized counter-propaganda so frequently 
fails because it focuses attention with suggestive force on the 
very ills it seeks to cure. The four steps developed in the 
schools with appropriate activities and materials were: Get- 
ting axioms of decency and fair play into the minds of the 
children; emphasizing the difference between fact and opin- 
ion; stressing the importance of getting the relevant facts ina 
situation before making a judgment; and, with these facts in 
hand, making judgments in terms of decency, honesty, and 
fair play. 

The testimony of experience is that “‘the Springfield Plan” 
has worked with significant results. 

Religious agencies, along with the home and the school, 
have now an unprecedented opportunity to further the pro- 
paganda of good will. When we consider the modern means 
of global communication, we realize the present challenge 
given to the original commission of the Christian church, 
“Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations.”’ The new openings 
.for world fellowship may serve to close some of the divisions 
within domestic religious bodies. We may be shamed out of 
our petty parochialism. Cynics often say that if you wish to 
see how Christians love one another you have only to watch 
how they fight among themselves. But boys from our home 
churches are now getting glimpses of the greatness of the 
Christian program. An American soldier recently wrote a 
letter home from the Fiji Islands. He and a comrade had 
been out walking one Sunday afternoon. They met a couple 
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of Fiji Islanders dressed in native costume which was quite 
primitive and pretty diminutive. To the American lads the 
natives looked strange and wild. But when the boys stopped 
to make some signs to them, they were greatly surprised to 
find that the Fijians spoke good English. Their surprise was 
heightened still further when the natives invited them to 
church. And the American soldier’s letter added, “‘ Mother, 
would you believe it, they weren’t cannibals, they were 
Methodists, too.” 

The discovery made by those two American boys is being 
duplicated times beyond number. Men who may not have 
thought much about the church at home are feeling a new 
sense of fellowship in it as they find how far the gospel of 
Christ has begotten a loyalty to him. Fliers put down in the 
South Pacific have been fed and nursed by fuzzy-haired na- 
tives whose grandfathers were cannibals. Soldiers in the 


‘jungles of Burma have been treated by finely-trained mis- 


sionary doctors whom they found there. Our soldiers and 
citizens have found in China, as did Mr. Willkie, “‘ reservoirs 
of good will” developed there by devoted Christian workers. 
In the thrill which surged through America on the occasion 
of Mme. Chiang Kai Shek’s visit, our citizenry saw vividly 
the results of a century of missionary cultivation. 

The Christian church, though a minority group, will be the 
best coordinated international force when the guns of this 
war cease firing. Reports coming through neutral Switzer- 
land indicate that nuclei of Christians in Germany are wait- 
ing for the cessation of open hostilities in order to renew the 
broken links of church fellowship across the battle zones. 
The church of Christ gives promise of being the most potent 
agency in starting the propaganda of brotherhood. 

While current publicity is being given to statements ema- 
nating from high places that “the only good Jap is a dead 
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Jap,” the church is keeping alive the hope of renewing mis- 
sionary hands between America and Japan. And that hope 
is sanctioned by secular voices which have the right to be 
heard. Ambassador Grew, whose judgment on this issue 
merits more respect than perhaps that of any other public 
man, has said: “It was not the Christians of Japan who 
brought on this terrible war, but the military leaders who 
profess faith only in themselves and their military schemes. 
... Christianity is deep-rooted in Japan. I do not believe 
that it can ever be crushed, and when the war is over and the 
military clique is no longer in power there, it is my conviction 
that a great opportunity and responsibility will again be 
offered the churches.” 

And alongside the home, the school, and the church, goy- 
ernment agencies of the so-called Christian nations can align 
themselves as channels of friendly propaganda. When the 


war is over the Office of War Information should be replaced - 


by the Office of Peace Information, whose functions would be 
to foster friendly relations between nations through press 
bureaus, academic exchanges, travel, study, conventions, and 
the like. While it is true that within sixty hours an airplane 
can reach the most distant point on the globe, the man on the 
street is not the man in the plane. International understand- 
ing must be democratized. The peace movement needs a 
service rendered for it similar to that which the Salvation 
Army did for religion some years ago. The Salvation Army 
brought religion down to the street level. Peace propaganda 
must be brought down from the realm of academic discussion 
to the country store, the curbstone, and the dinner table. 
Diplomacy must become missionary-minded if peace is to 
get into the thinking of the people. There must be a change 
in the governmental attitude of treating missionaries as 
minor nuisances and futile dreamers. If our own State De- 
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partment would wake up to discover how much the nationals 
in South America, for instance, welcomed the teachers and 
doctors sent there by our Protestant churches, there would be 
a new consideration for these religious ambassadors of good 
will. ' 

One of our veteran missionary statesmen has said that if 
American churches a generation ago had spent a sum equiv- 
alent to the cost of a single modern battleship in cultivating 
the Japanese people, the relations with Japan might never 
have reached their present tragic denouement. It is a con- 
jecture worth considering. Recently in the press appeared 
the estimate that the present war up to date had cost the 
involved nations one trillion dollars. The thought will not 
down that even a small fraction of such an outlay spent in the 
cultivation of good will would avert these recurring disasters 
of war. 

III. PREPAREDNESS 

Like patriotism and propaganda, the word preparedness is 
colored by war. It suggests armies, navies, aircraft, material. 

If we believe in our American way of life, we of course de- 
' sire to be prepared to preserve its ideals, its institutions, its 
rights and privileges. And after the experiences of the last 
two years, we are not likely to disarm and leave ourselves at 
the mercy of Jawless nations. In a world of such unruly 
elements as now exist, we cannot dispense with all instru- 
ments of force. The present mood, as expressed by public 
officials and Gallup polls, makes talk of post-war disarma- 
ment futile. 

But we must cling to the distinction between force exercised 
in a spirit of hatred and revenge by nations, each regarding it- 
self as sovereign, and force exercised in a spirit of impartial 
justice for the purpose not of destroying enemies but of pre- 
serving order. The first is the present war system; the second 
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is the principle of international police force. Can the world 
community transform the principle of coercion from the war 
system to police force? That hope, cherished before the war, 
has been dimmed by the events of the last decade. But it 
must not be allowed to fade out. It must be revived. Dif- 
ferences in standards of living, differences in moral sanctions, 
national self-preservation in crises, the moot question of 
sovereignty—all these seem to create obstacles which might 
appear insufferable. 

Religious leaders, however, cling to the conviction that 
international organization and police can supplant the war 
system. A few months ago a hundred and fifty churchmen, 
holding the most responsible official positions of leadership in 
the three faiths, Roman Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish, 
drew up a Declaration on World Peace. There are seven 
points in the Pattern for Peace, which constitutes the most 
significant pronouncement on Peace so far to emanate from 
religious bodies. The planks are as follows: 

1. The Moral Law Must Govern World Order—The organ- 
ization of a just peace depends upon practical recognition of 
the fact that not only individuals but nations, states, and 
international society are subject to the sovereignty of God 
and to the moral law which comes from God. 

2. The Rights of the Individual Must Be Assured—The 
dignity of the human person as the image of God must be set 
forth in all its essential implications in an international 
declaration of rights and be vindicated by the positive action 
of national governments and international organization. 
States as well as individuals must repudiate racial, religious, 
or other discrimination in violation of those rights. 

3. The Rights of Oppressed, Weak, or Colonial Peoples 
Must Be Protected—The rights of all peoples, large and 
small, subject to the good of the organized world community, 
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must be safeguarded within the framework of collective 
security. The progress of undeveloped, colonial, or oppressed 
peoples toward political responsibility must be the object of 
international concern. 

4. The Rights of Minorities must be Secured—National 
governments and international organization must respect 
and guarantee the rights of ethnic, religious, and cultural 
minorities to economic livelihood, to equal opportunity for 
educational and cultural development, and to political 
equality. 

5. International Institutions to Maintain Peace with Jus- 
tice Must Be Organized—An enduring peace requires the 
organization of international institutions which will develop a 
body of international law; guarantee the faithful fulfilment 
of international obligations, and revise them when necessary; 
assure collective security by drastic limitation and continu- 
ing control of armaments, compulsory arbitration and adju- 
dication of controversies, and the use when necessary of 
adequate sanctions to enforce the law. 

6. International Economic Cooperation Must Be Devel- 
oped—lInternationa] economic collaborationtoassist all states 
to provide an adequate standard of living for their citizens 
must replace the present economic monopoly and exploita- 
tion of natural resources by privileged groups and states. 

7. A Just Social Order Within Each State Must Be 
Achieved—Since the harmony and well-being of the world 
community are intimately bound up with the internal equi- 
librium and social order of the individual states, steps must 
be taken to provide for the security of the family, the col- 
laboration of all groups and classes in the interest of the 
common good, a standard of living adequate for self-develop- 
ment and family life, decent conditions of work, and partici- 
pation by labor in decisions affecting its welfare. 
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Granted that adequate preparedness calls for the retention 
of armed force until international organization and sanctions 
can be set up, we must look more deeply to the secret of our 
best defense. The forces inimical to our institutions and way 
of life will not launch their assault upon us by direct invasion. 
In our day propaganda precedes bombers and battleships. 
Any enemy seeking to overcome us would begin by an infil- 
tration of ideas inimical to our American system and de- 
signed to undermine it. And how does a people protect itself 
against the bombardment of ideas and “isms”? Certainly 
not by forts and aircraft. We can no more fence our nation 
against hostile ideas than we can fence a garden against 
weeds. If my neighbor’s garden is a weed patch from which 
seeds blow over into my plot, the only way I can protect my 
garden against the infiltration of his weeds is by cultivation. 
So is it with our national culture. If we wish to preserve our 
American way of life from the ‘‘isms”’ of fascist or communist 
states, we shall do so only by cultivating our democratic 
ideals and institutions. 

America must work side by side with Russia in shaping the ~ 
post-war world. To talk of a future war with Russia is per- 
nicious. To start a competitive armament race with Russia 
would be to launch on a bankrupting program. The intelli- 
gent policy for us is to cultivate an enthusiasm for our way of 
life commensurate with the zeal of Russians for theirs. If we 
can make democracy work effectively, if we can impart to our 
youth a sense of mission, if we can engender in our citizenry 
an enthusiastic devotion to our institutions, we need not fear 
the infiltration of communist ideas or the invasion of Soviet 
legions. 

The best preparedness of our nation or of any nation is the 
morale and resourcefulness of its people. Maginot lines are 
rendered useless by mobile warfare. The bombers of today 
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will be outmoded tomorrow. The efficiency expectancy of a 
battleship is hardly more than a decade. But a self-reliant 
and resourceful citizenry, healthy in body, clear in thought, 
clean in morals, articulated into efficient community action, 
undergirded by a sound faith in its future+such a body of 
citizens is a nation’s best bulwark of defense. 


IV. ENLISTMENT 


The word “enlistment,” like patriotism, propaganda, and 
preparedness, has a military connotation. It conjures up the 
sight of uniforms and the sound of marching men. In war 
we make individual participation so concrete that it comes 
home to the least and last citizen. Everyone is made to feel 
that he can do something—buy a bond, save sugar, conserve 
gasoline, take on an extra responsibility. But to speak of 
enlisting in the cause of peace sounds like an airy generaliza- 
tion. Peace-making is so nebulous that the individual! asks 
with a shrug of his shoulders, “‘What can I do about it?” 
Hence in war we put our shoulders to the wheel; and then 
when peace comes we only shrug our shoulders. 

Thus peacemaking stays in the discussion stage, divorced 
from action. At Harvard the story is told of President Eliot 
that, on one occasion following a fervent sermon by Phillips 
Brooks, he joined heartily in singing the old evangelistic 
hymn: 

Am I a soldier of the cross, 
A follower of the Lamb? 


And shall I fear to own his cause 
Or blush to speak his name? 


Someone seeing the reserved and normally cold President 
singing those words, asked Phillips Brooks later if it meant 
that Doctor Eliot had become evangelical. ‘“‘Oh, no,” was 
the reply, ‘he was just asking for information.” 
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Similarly we go on singing the hymn of peace and discussing 
the phases of peace, without enlisting in the campaign for it. 
We keep on asking for information. 

It is futile to continue asking for truth unless we are willing 
to follow the truth when we see it. For this reason the Master 
Teacher did not attempt to give an adequate answer to Pilate 
when in the courtroom the latter asked him, ‘What is 
truth?” Jesus simply told him, “He that is of the truth 
heareth my voice.” It was useless to explain his secret to a 
man who had not the courage to obey it. The Master’s prin- 
ciple of discipleship was that self-commitment must accom- 
pany the search for truth.” Take my yoke upon you and 
learn of me.” 

If this sounds arbitrary and mentally stultifying, we might 
put alongside it the statement of Professor Harry Overstreet 
made in 1926 at the International Congress of Philosophers, 
meeting at Harvard University. He indicted contemporary 
education as producing “‘misers in knowedge,”’ mere accu- 
mulations of facts, who thereby accentuated their normal 
self-centeredness and appropriativeness. In contrast to 
these, he pointed out that great scientists literally sink them- 
selves into the objects of their studies. Said Overstreet: 
“The desirable kind of knowledge presupposes a kind of love 
of the object. That, of course, sounds like the completest 
kind of nonsense. When we enter a schoolroom or a labora- 
tory we are supposed to leave our emotional, our love nature 
behind. But this may mean that our schools and laboratories 
admit only our part selves, perhaps even less than that. And 
part selves can hardly be expected to attain whole views... . 
Human beings have apparently to learn the almost totally 
unknown art of identifying-themselves-with.”’ Thus a con- 
temporary philosopher parallels the principle of the Master 
Teacher that we learn the truth by enlisting with it. 
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To hear without doing is worse than futile. It is disin- 
tegrating. To go on getting glimpses of challenging goals and 
feeling the urge of good impulses without translating them 
into action undermines character. That is why Matthew’s 
gospel ends the account of the Sermon on the Mount with the 
warning: “‘Everyone that heareth these sayings of mine and 
doeth them not shall be likened unto a foolish man which 
built his house upon the sand.”’ The foundations of character 
disintegrate when we go on hearing without doing. This is a 
point of danger for our day. Through the radio, the press, 
the motion pictures, and the stage we hear and see the needs 
and challenges of the whole world. We are made spectators 
of so much suffering that we grow callous to it. Ours can 
easily become the shallowing emotionalism of the habitual 
theater-goer. Many are already weary of hearing about post- 
war reconstruction although they have as yet done nothing 
about it. Tired of it all, the temptation will be to try to for- 
get it all in a return to self-interest and self-indulgence. 

Unless we Americans enlist in the preparations for peace 
. now and in the establishing of peacemaking institutions 
promptly after the war, we shall see our moral fibre disinte- 
grating. The revelations and the challenges of this time will 
leave us immeasurably better or immeasurably worse. It is 
a time for greatness. Taken at its flood, it will lead on to for- 
tune. Allowed to pass, it will leave the future bound in 
shallows and in miseries. 

The war has made us aware of the price paid to preserve 
our American way of life. Shall we continue to take these 
privileges for granted and use them for our self-indulgence? 
Or shall we dedicate ourselves to the high duty of safeguard- 
ing this America from any influences which would waste it— 
from any exploitation of the land which leaves it poorer, from 
any intolerance which divides our citizens, from any injus- 
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tices which oppress the poor, from subversive doctrines which 
undermine our democratic principles, from godlessness which 
would debase our institutions and demean our people? And, 
be it repeatedly stressed, such dedication must manifest 
itself in our most intimate personal circles, in our homes, 
among our friends, at school and office. Each day offers some 
opportunity for enlisting in the campaign of Christian Amer- 
icanism. In the daily doing of the duties next to us we find 
the squad drill which fits us to move up to the front line’ 
attack on the complex problems of racial brotherhood, indus- 
trial justice, and international peace. 

Every day’s news brings us glimpses of greatness, flashes 
of heroism, examples of human endurance which we hardly 
thought possible. These revelations of bravery and sacrifice 
are like the lightning flashes in a storm. They reveal the 
greatness resident in men. And our challenge is to live up to 
the potentialities which our brave men are showing. Ben 
Franklin discovered electricity in a thunderstorm. Can we 
take these lightning flashes of heroism and harness them into 
the power needed for post-war peace work that the days after 
the war may also prove a time for greatness. 

It was this rich full life which our Founding Fathers had in | 
mind when they wrote about the ‘“‘right of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” They were not like Napoleon who 
scornfully dismissed the thought of the many lives destroyed 
in his campaigns by saying that one can’t make an omelet 
without scrambling some eggs. In America, human lives are 
not mere pawns of the state. The state, like the Sabbath, is 
made for man; and not man for the state. Life along the 
Mississippi and the St. Lawrence is precious in the sight of 
God and the government. 

A few Sundays ago I broadcast the National Radio Pulpit 
message from St. Louis. The sermon was on the subject of 
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hope. Within two hours after the broadcast was finished, a 
telegram was telephoned to the church where I was speaking. 
It was a message from Miami, Florida, asking me to inter- 
view a distinguished surgeon in St. Louis to find out the 
possibilities of treating a young man classified 4-F. A sur- 
geon in one of the great hospitals of that city was a specialist 
in treating the particular ailment afflicting that young man. 
As I received that message I could not help but think what a 
marvelous civilization we have developed, wherein the radio, 
the telegraph, the telephone, the hospital, and the church 
could all put their facilities to the treatment of a single sick 
person. That is truly a Christian civilization. 

Of course, the insane irony of it all is that at the very time 
our marvelous inventions can thus be given to healing sick 
men, the nations are devoting their main business to killing 
off the strong men. But the point is that by stressing these 
humane efforts we shall eventually help to stop the inhuman- 
ity of war. It is for a land where life is so precious that our 
best science is put at the service of the lowliest, it is for a way 
of life in which men are treated as ends in themselves and not 
as the tools of tyrants—it is for this that our men are today 
risking their lives. 

Would it not be tragic if after such a price had been paid 
we should treat life as something cheap, as something to be 
spent for selfish indulgence? Let us see the sacredness which 
derives from the sacrifices of others. 

As with the right to life so it is with the right to liberty. 
To us in America liberty is as common as sunlight. We take 
it for granted. And, like sunlight, liberty does not reveal its 
component elements until it passes through a resisting sub- 
stance. Then, as sunlight is broken up into its prismatic 
colors, so liberty is broken up into its component parts, such 
as freedom of thought, freedom of conscience, freedom of 
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worship, freedom to work, freedom of choice in marriage, in 
government, in daily decisions. 

We take these liberties as a matter of course without stop- 
ping to think. But the people in Norway and Denmark, in 
France and Poland, look longingly across to these free lands 
of North America. They appreciate our liberties. And the 
boys at Anzio and in the South Seas, the boys in the barracks 
of armed camps, they are looking toward those liberties, with 
a new appreciation. These are the rights our fellow Amer- 
icans are risking their lives for. 

Now, suppose that after all this sacrifice we treat these 
liberties cheaply. Suppose that.we treat our liberty as mere 
license for self-indulgence, forgetting what Montesquieu 
said, ‘‘ Liberty does not consist in doing what one pleases. . . . 
Liberty can only consist in being able to do what one ought to 
do.”’ Or suppose that after brave men have died to guarantee 
our right to freedom of thought we do not take the trouble to 
think for ourselves, but remain prisoners of prejudice and 
false rumors. Or suppose that after we have been protected 
in our freedom of conscience we do not take the pains to be 
conscientious in our daily lives and civic duties. Or suppose 
that after all the price paid to preserve our freedom of 
speech, we do not speak out when we see things that should 
be denounced or truth that should be proclaimed. Or sup- 
pose that after all the blood which has been shed to give us 
freedom of worship, we leave our churches empty and our 
altars unused. These liberties have been bought with a price. 
But if we do not treat them as precious, if we do not preserve 
them by exercising them, then they will not survive and we 
are not fit to survive. 

“The right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
The pursuit of happiness! The boys in the foxholes and the 
bombers, the men in the submarines and the hospitals, they 
are longing for the days of peace, when they can take up the 
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work they like and go out with the girls of their choice and 
play with their children and roam at will through open fields 
and forests. The pursuit of happiness! What shall we make 
of it—something cheap and vulgar and artificial, or some- 
thing real and genuine and creative? ; 

In the motion picture ‘‘ Madame Curie” there is a scene 
which should bid us pause. After the failure of the four hun- 
dred and eighty-seventh experiment in the search for radium, 
Pierre Curie strides across the floor crying in despair: “It 
can’t be done. It can’t be done. Maybe in a hundred years 
it can be done but never in our lifetime.’”’ But Madame Curie 
replies, “If it takes a hundred years it will be a pity, but I 
dare not do less than work for it so long as I have life.’’ Such 
was the spirit which at last discovered radium. Such is the 
spirit which will bring in the better world for which brave 
men are now risking their lives. 

A few months ago a fine young American minister, the 
Reverend Theodore Hume, lost his life on a plane flying from 
England to Sweden on a mission of peace for the World 
Council of Churches. His plane was shot down by the Ger- 
mans. Recently his father told me, “We now know what 
Theodore’s last words were before he left the ground in Eng- 
land for his fatal flight.’’ He said, ““There is in America a 
Swedish minister who flew to Britain from Sweden on the 
plane which our son was to take from England to Sweden. 
As he landed at the British airport and met our son, he said, 
‘You better not take this plane. The Germans are laying for 
it. It’s dangerous.’ But young Mr. Hume straightened up 
and answered, ‘But I am on a mission.’” 

There spoke a man who had the same sense of mission and 
the same spirit of discipline for peace as for war. In such 


citizenry lies the hope of peace. 
Rap W. SocKMAN. 
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